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Anglican Criticisms on the “ Vindication.” 


> 


THE Vindication has now been for some six weeks before 
the public, and has attracted considerable attention. It has 
become possible, therefore, to review the criticisms to which it 
has been subjected, and to consider their value. 

That the Bishops write in an earnest and friendly spirit, has 
been very generally acknowledged. The 7Zzmes, indeed, has 
struck an opposite note, and has pronounced the style of the 
Vindication to be the smart style of an evening journalist, 
rather than the dignified style which becomes Christian Bishops. 
But it is not likely that our Bishops would have set their hands 
to language open to this reproach, nor do the two phrases 
to which alone the 77zimes appeals bear out its contention. In 
one of their paragraphs the Bishops have occasion to allude to 
“that liberty of private judgment which is so much appreciated 
in your (the Anglican) communion.” Surely there is nothing here 
of “scoring off” opponents ; nothing but a plain reference to an 
acknowledged fact. There are still, no doubt, some in the 
Anglican communion who would enforce on all its members 
adherence to a single doctrinal standard, but the growing 
tendency among Anglicans is to claim that each party shall live 
and let live, and to regard this “comprehensiveness” as their 
Church’s special glory. No less a person than the Bishop of 
London, if we recollect rightly, expressed himself to this effect 
a few months ago. The other phrase in the Vindication which 
displeased the Zzmes reviewer, as it has no doubt displeased 
many other critics, is the phrase near the commencement, in 
which the Bishops describe themselves as “the appointed repre- 
sentatives of the Catholic Church in this country,” and claim the 
Archbishops’ Resfonsio as having been addressed to them. But 
it is difficult to see how they could have been expected to speak 
otherwise. The Respfonsio was addressed “to the whole body 
of Bishops of the Catholic Church,” and it was not presumable 
that it wished to exclude from this number the prelates whom 
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the largest communion in Christendom has appointed to repre- 
sent it over here. Hence our Bishops naturally supposed them- 
selves to be among those addressed, and they were also, from 
their relation to the English people, chargeable before all other 
Catholic Bishops with the duty of rectifying the misconceptions 
in regard to the Bull which in the Resfonsio are so conspicuous ; 
nor could they be expected to describe themselves by a 
designation other than that which rightly belongs to them. 

We may leave alone, however, this ill-natured criticism on 
the part of the Zzmes, and lay stress rather on the moderate 
and friendly attitude of the Gwardian reviewer, who rightly 
observes that “controversy conducted in this spirit” (the spirit 
which he recognizes in the Vindication, and wishes to see 
reciprocated) “does not divide Christians: it brings them 
together.” That, we may be sure, is what our Catholic Bishops 
would also say. Let us try to speak and think of each other 
with respect and sympathy; and lIct us, whilst stating the 
reasons which move us as clearly and forcibly as we can, 
endeavour also to weigh carefully and impartially whatever 
may be urged on the other side. May we not hope that the 
example set us in this respect by the three official Letters 
which have excited so much interest—the Ajfostolice Cure, 
the Responsio, and the Vindicatton—will be reverently followed 
by the private writers on either side. Some feelings of irritation, 
such as are to be met with in a few of the criticisms on the 
Vindication, are perhaps natural in the heat of the moment, but 
we may hope that they will prove to have been but passing, and 
that to the season of sharp protest will succeed a season of quiet 
study and self-searching before God. 

Coming to the criticisms passed on the argument of the 
Vindication, we need pay only a moment’s attention to that 
which finds fault with it for assuming instead of proving the 
truth of the Catholic doctrine of the Priesthood and Sacrifice. 
Such a criticism betrays a want of acquaintance with the 
controversy. The point at issue was not whether the Catholic 
doctrines are true or not, but whether a Church which holds 
them ought in consistency to accept Anglican Orders as it 
accepts Oriental Orders, or reject them as it rejects Lutheran 
Orders. All, therefore, which was necessary in determining the 
issue was to argue from a clear statement of the Catholic 
doctrine, and this is what the Bishops have done. 

The Vindication, following in the footsteps of the Afostolice 
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Cure, finds a two-fold defect in the Anglican rite—one in the 
indefiniteness of its “essential form,” the other in the anti- 
Catholic spirit pervading it from end to end. The first is a 
point which has the merit of being easily appreciable by 
persons of ordinary education, as well as of being easily 
determinable. The essentials of the sacramental rite, says the 
Bull, must be found in the form of words accompanying the 
matter or imposition of hands, and foremost among these 
essentials is this, that the form must definztely signify cither 
by its accustomed name, or else by a mention of its specific 
grace and power, the Order which is to be imparted. And this 
essential feature, say the Bishops, may be seen in every Ordi- 
nation rite which the Catholic Church has ever sanctioned, either 
by using it herself or accepting Orders conveyed through it by 
others. Accordingly, they add in their Appendix a list of the 
relevant clauses in the ancient Ordination rites of East and 
West. This is a very important point indeed, being of itself so 
decisive. How then, one naturally looked to see, will the 
Anglican theologians deal with it? As far as we are aware, 
the only one who has commented on it at all is the writer of 
the Guardian review (Jan. 19th), for a letter in the Church 
Times, which hopelessly misconceives the Bishops’ argument, 
cannot be taken as serious. It is not surprising, perhaps, that 
so little attention should as yet have been given to the point, 
for we must remember that the more systematic examinations 
of the Vindication are yet tocome. But the Guardian reviewer 
is evidently a writer of weight. What then has he to say about 
this appeal to the concurrent testimony of ancient rites? Here 
are his words : 


In the first! Appendix the “essential forms of ancient rites” are 
given, or rather an English rendering of them. What do we find? 
‘The form of the Leonine Sacramentary mentions the “dignity of the 
priesthood.” Yes, but it is presbyferit. The Greek form speaks of 
the name of “priest.” Yes, but it is tpeoBurépov. Neither has any 
mention of the sacrifice. In these two cases the original words are 
given. In all the other forms the word friest or priesthood occurs, 
carefully italicized, but without any indication of the original. The 
originals, however, are readily accessible, and we find, on verification, 
that in only two rites—the Nestorian and the Armenian—is there any 
word answering to Sacerdotium. The Vindicators, under cover of an 


1 This is an oversight for the ‘ fourth.” 
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ambiguous English word, assert that priesthood is mentioned in all the 
ancient rites. But Sacerdotium is the designation required by the 
Pope, and this is wanting. 


No, sacerdotium in this connection is not the designation 
required by the Pope, but rather presbyteratus. Sacerdotium is 
a term which brings out more unmistakably the sacrificial 
character of the priesthood, at least in days when in some 
religious denominations the term presbyteratus has been distorted 
from its ancient meaning. In the Catholic Church, however, 
the only distinction between the two is that sacerdotium expresses 
directly the sacrificial character of the order, but does not 
discriminate the degrees of those who possess it, whereas 
presbyteraius and episcopatus express directly the two degrees. 
Hence presbyteratus and episcopatus, with their congeners, are 
exactly the terms required by the Pope’s argument, and they 
or their correlatives are actually found in all the ancient rites. 
Indeed, sacerdotium, if by itself, would not have sufficed so 
well, since it would not have served so clearly to discriminate 
the priesthood from the episcopate. 

The Guardian reviewer seems to anticipate this answer, and 
asks again, “If the designation presbyter is adequate in a Latin 
rite, why is not the designation frzest adequate in an English 
rite?” But of what English rite is he thinking? The designa- 
tion przest does not appear at all, nor any substitute for it, 
in the “essential form” of the English rite of 1550, the only 
English rite with which the Afostolice Cure and the Vindication 
are concerned 77 that portion of their argument. The Anglican 
rite, as revised in 1662, was enriched by the clause, “ for the office 
and work of a priest (or Bishop) in the Church of God.” But 
the rite of 1662 is charged neither by the Bull nor by the Bishops’ 
Letter with this particular defect of lacking terms in its essential 
forms capable of signifying definitely the order to be imparted. 
It is true that even this revised rite of 1662 is not regarded as 
sufficient, but this is because of the non-Catholic sense in which 
the added words were de facto employed by the revisers; and in 
the Bull and the Vindication the consideration of this defect 
is merged in the consideration of the more general defect 
which from 1550 onwards has characterized the entire text of 
the Anglican Ordinal. 

Its exposition of this more general defect, which is described 
after the Bull as a “spirit or native character (of the Anglican 
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Ordinal) which has become a part of itself,” forms the longest 
portion of the Vzndication, and is the portion which has 
attracted most attention. 

As regards this portion, three objections have been taken 
which we may profitably submit to a brief consideration, as 
they mark out the line of defence likely to be selected by the 
advocates of Anglican Orders when they have fully developed 
their ideas about the Vindication. They are objections with 
which we have been long familiar, and the Vindication has 
taken sufficient count of them, though the critics do not seem 
to have adverted to the fact. 

First, we have the appeal to the Preface of the Ordinal, 
which the Church Times (Jan. 14th) words thus: 


The question at issue is as to the meaning of the Ordinal. That 
meaning is expressed on the face of it. The purpose of the rite is 
declared to be the perpetuation of the same priesthood which was 
instituted by Our Lord Himself, and which had been continued in the 
Church from the time of the Apostles. ‘This alone is sufficient for our 
defence ; and this defence Cardinal Vaughan and his colleagues pass 
by without notice ; and their silence is eloquent. 


The allusion is to the Preface of the Ordinal, which, after 
declaring it to be evident “that from the Apostles’ times there 
hath been these three Orders in the Church, Bishops, Priests, 
and Deacons,” presently goes on to express “an intent that 
these Orders should be continued and reverently used and 
esteemed in this Church of England”—such intent to continue 
being thus declared to be the motive for which the appended 
three-fold Ordination Service was compiled and authorized. 
Now the Bishops have referred in two distinct places (Sections 
xxvii. and xxix.) to this passage in the Preface, where they 
have said all that is at all necessary to meet the above-mentioned 
argument. 

For the passage in the Preface to the Anglican Ordinal belongs 
to precisely the same category as everything else in that Ordinal. 
No one denies that the wish of its compilers was to have a 
three-fold ministry, named, “ Bishops, Priests, and Deacons,” 
or that they imagined, or professed to imagine, that in so doing 
they were continuing an Apostolic institution. But the crucial 
question is what did they understand to be the nature of these 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, who “from the Apostles’ times 
hath been.” Did they understand them to be persons endowed, 
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according to their respective degrees, with a specific gift and 
power relating to the Real Objective Presence and the True 
Sacrifice of the Mass, or did they understand them to be only 
persons set apart in the interests of discipline and order for 
such ministerial functions as preaching and celebrating religious 
rites, but without any such high supernatural endowments as 
the aforesaid gifts and powers? When once the question has 
been thus put, we see that the answer is obtainable only by the 
self-same tests which have been applied in the Vzndtcation to 
the body of the Ordination rites, and this is what the Bishops 
say : 


Whilst retaining the terms [“ bishops, priests, and deacons ”] they 

. used them... to denote, not ministers empowered to offer 
sacrifice, but pastors set over their flocks, to teach them, to administer 
to them such sacraments as they believed in, and generally to tend 
them spiritually. This meaning they professed to regard as that of 
Scripture and the Primitive Church, wich explains the language of the 
Preface to your Ordinal. 


The Reformers knew of course that the Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons of the mediaeval Church, through whom the institution 
had come down to them “from the Apostles’ times,” claimed to 
be more than this, and to have the power of offering sacrifice. 
But their contention was that in this the “Popish clergy” 
exaggerated and misstated their gifts, which were in reality 
those which they themselves possessed and no more. 

A somewhat dissimilar use of these words from the 
Preface is occasionally made, and we have a specimen of it in 
the review devoted to the Vindication by Literature (Jan. 29th). 
It is “repeatedly pointed out,” it says, “by defenders of the 
Anglican position that the intention of the Ordinal lies on its 
very surface. Its compilers declare that they desire and intend 
to perpetuate those very offices which were instituted by Christ 
Himself.” What is meant is that the compilers having thus 
stated that they desired to mean by the language of their rite 
what Christ meant, their meaning must be orthodox and 
sufficient. But this is a quite impossible method of exegesis. 
Apply it to a parallel case. Suppose I draw up a document 
and put into it an heterodox statement which I erroneously 
believe to be Catholic truth, for instance, that our Lord was 
not conscious of His Divinity till the day of His Baptism; and 
suppose I append a note stating that I am only expressing by 
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the words of my document what Leo XIII. teaches—does the 
declaration in the note make the document orthodox? No 
one would say so. All would reply that the character of the 
document for orthodoxy stands or falls with the character of 
its language, as tested by exegetical principles, among which 
principles one is the opinion which I am known to hold and 
(falsely) to impute to the Pope. And it is the same with 
the Anglican Ordinal. It must be judged by its own 
language exegetically tested. All the assertions and assumptions 
in the world by which its compilers may have declared or 
implied that their doctrines were the same as those of the 
Apostles, are powerless to alter the sense which they themselves 
have infused into their words. 

We pass on to another point. In the Vznxdication (Section 
XXxiii.) it is contended that Cranmer and his adherents were the 
true authors of the Ordinal, not those of his episcopal colleagues 
whose views were less unorthodox. This is proved by the fact 
that Cranmer’s party formed the majority in the various 
conferences and parliamentary debates in which the new rite 
was drawn up and passed into law. But the reviewers have 
endeavoured to rebut this contention by the testimony of 
Hooper in a passage quoted by the Bishops. 


The vindicators [says the Guardian] speak of a “triumphant 
majority” of the Reformers who forced the Ordinal upon a “ defeated 


minority.” But who formed this majority? A glance at their own 
They quote a letter from Hooper, naming 


Appendix gives the answer. 
Were these the 


six Bishops who favoured the Reformed doctrines. 
majority? The Ordinal was accepted and brought into use, not 
perhaps with pleasure, but certainly with acquiescence, by the whole of 
the English episcopate. Warton of St. Asaph supported it. Heath 
refused to sign it as author, but he made no objection to using it. 
The rest were of the same mind, and with few exceptions, they were 
absolutely untainted with either Lutheranism or Helvetic reforms. 
‘These men gave us the Ordinal, and why should we not receive it in 
their sense ? 

Surely the writer of these words cannot have scrutinized the 
facts very carefully. For what are they? Such a phrase as 
“accepted and brought into use... by the whole English 
Episcopate,” seems to mean that Convocation passed the 
measure ; and yet it is morally certain that Convocation never 
had any say at all in the Ordinal of 1550, and it is not known 
what part it took, and with what division of suffrages, in the 
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still more Protestantized Ordinal of 1552.1 As regards the 
Ordinal of 1550, we know that on January 25, 1550, the Act 
by which it became law was passed through Parliament. What, 
however, this Act did was to approve beforehand a new Ordinal 
to be devised by six prelates and six other learned men who 
should be appointed by the King, and to be set forth under the 
great seal. The majority by which the measure was carried 
through Parliament, was of course composed not of prelates 
exclusively, but of these and the lay peers intermixed. Still we 
know how the prelates who were present voted. Cranmer, 
Goodrich, Barlow, Ridley, Ferrar, Wharton, Sampson, Skyp, 
voted for the Bill; Tunstall, Heath, Day, Thirlby, Aldrich, 
voted against it. Of these, the first five who voted for the Bill 
were unmitigated Calvinists. Wharton and Sampson were 
Opportunists, Skyp was the only one on that side entitled to be 
called schismatic only, and not heretic as well. The five who 
formed the solfd Episcopal phalanx in the minority, are those 
who were notable for their firm adherence to the Catholic 
doctrine ; and yet, though they voted against the new Ordinal, 
the Guardian reviewer claims that its language must be inter- 
preted by their views rather than by those of Cranmer’s solid 
phalanx of five who were on the victorious side. But further 
it must not be forgotten that the text of the Ordinal was 
apparently not then before the House—at all event was not 
as yet definitively settled. Wharton’s vote (the only one in 
connection with the Ordinal which he is known to have given), 
and likewise Sampson’s and Skyp’s, must not be interpreted 
without reference to this fact. They only voted that there 
should be a new Ordinal; they may not have realized how 
Protestant its character was to be. The more important point, 
however, as regards the authorship of the Ordinal, so far as its 
authorship must be deemed to determine its sense, is the mode 
in which the six prelates and six learned men carried out their 
trust. Here we are in some difficulty because the names of the 
said commissioners have not been recorded. If, as has been 
conjectured, they were the same as those who the year before 
similarly deliberated on the First Prayer Book? (who, however, 
numbered thirteen), they will have numbered eight (or seven) 
Calvinists as against four (or five) orthodox schismatics; ze., 


4 See on this point Zhe Prayer Book of Edward V/., by Dom F, A. Gasquet and 
Edmund Bishop, pp. 148—156, 259—276, 277—307. 
2 Heath being substituted for Day. 
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Cranmer, Ridley, Goodrich, Holbeach, and DD. May, Cox, 
Taylor, Haines, against Thirlby, Skyp, Heath and DD. Robertson 
and Redman. But in any case, as they were appointed by the 
Council in which Somerset’s and Cranmer’s opinions ruled, they 
must have been predominantly Calvinist in their sentiments. 
Moreover, we know that Cranmer must have practically forced 
upon them, willing or unwilling, the text of a rite which he 
already had prepared—for the text to which they assented is 
hardly more than an English translation of an ordination rite 
composed by Bucer, the Strasburg “ Reformer,”! and_ their 
deliberations must have occupied less than a week—since within 
a week from their appointment, Heath, who seems to have been 
one of them, was delated before the Council for refusing to 
subscribe what the Bishops and learned persons had by that time 
devised. Heath on this occasion declared that if the new rite 
were imposed, he would not disobey; but he absolutely refused 
to subscribe it on grounds of conscience, and preferred rather to 
be imprisoned and eventually deprived of his see. One would 
have thought that by such action he showed sufficiently his 
dissent from the doctrine of the new rite, and yet, just because 
he was weak enough to promise his passive obedience, which 
as a matter of fact he was never in a position to render, he is 
claimed, as we have seen, as one of the compilers whose opinions, 
even in preference to those of Cranmer, the rite he refused to 
sign must be held to express. Some day, perhaps, our judges 
may rule that Acts of Parliament, though carried by the votes 
of the Government in the teeth of fierce opposition, should be 
interpreted always in a sense consistent with the views of the 
Opposition ; but until this new ruling is made, it is surely more 
according to established precedents that we should interpret the 
Edwardian Ordinal by the opinions of Cranmer than by those 
of Heath and Tunstall. 

As regards the Ordinal of 1552, we know that it was dealt 
with as part of the Second Prayer Book of that year, and that, 
whilst in the Ordinal itself the few changes made were all in 
a Protestantizing direction, the only changes in the Prayer 
Book were of a similar but more drastic kind—many of the 
Protestantizing suggestions of Bucer in his Cexsura being 
adopted, and the few phrases in the First Prayer Book, 
which Gardiner had thought capable of a Catholic sense, being 
recast into a form not open to that reproach. We know also 
1 See the 7ud/e/, Jan. 11, 18, and Feb. 8, 1896 ; the Church Quarterly Review, April, 1897. 
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that when as part of the Second Prayer Book the revised 
Ordinal was laid before Parliament and carried, the two orthodox 
Bishops who were present—Thirlby and Aldrich— voted against 
it, while eight Calvinistic Bishops—Cranmer, Holgate, Ridley, 
Poynet, Barlow, Ferrar, Coverdale, Hooper—and the two Oppor- 
tunists, Bird and Bush, voted in its favour. May we ask the 
Guardian writer, whose desire to be impartial and conciliatory 
is conspicuous in his review, to reconsider in the light of these 
facts the words we have just quoted from him ? 

The next class of criticisms on the Vindication which we 
wish to notice are those appertaining to the opinions of standard 
Anglican divines in its Appendix VI., and to the passage on 
Sacrifice in the Respfonsio. The Guardian reviewer considers 
that the controversy on Anglican Orders has been “lifted to 
a higher plane” by the Afostolice Cure and the Vindication. 
In one sense certainly this is true. The controversy on Orders 
is felt to be a wearisome subject even by those who have been 
led by a sense of duty to engage in it. But the Afostolice Cure 
has forced upon public notice the essential connection between 
the question of Anglican Orders and the question of Anglican 
doctrine on the Eucharist. Thus the latter question has come 
much more into prominence, and it is a question which strikes 
more at the heart of the Anglican claims. Does that Church 
hold or reject the Catholic doctrine of the Real Presence and 
the True Sacrifice? The recognition of these two doctrines 
under the various forms which are proper to Catholic devotion 
has become very prevalent among Anglicans during the last 
half century, and, at least with the vanguard of the High Church 
party, underlies the central act of their worship. For our own 
part, we are glad that it should be so. It is good, surely, that 
they should have eyes open to see the truth and beauty of the 
Catholic doctrine, even though they be without the treasure to 
which it points, and good that they should have learnt to 
taste the sweetness of what may fairly be called spiritual, 
though it be not actual, Communion. But all the more it 
becomes important for them to ascertain whether the Church 
in which they have been brought up stands by the truths which 
they have learnt, and is able to provide them with the treasure 
they seek. We cannot, therefore, but rejoice that our Bishops 
have set such lovers of the Blessed Sacrament and the Mass 
face to face with the teaching of the standard Anglican divines 
concerning them. 
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How then have all these quotations in the Sixth Appendix 
been met? Hardly at all by impeaching the accuracy of the 
quotations ; chiefly, though only tentatively, by protesting that 
there are other passages in the writers quoted which tell a 
different tale. Thus the Church Review (Jan. 13th, 22nd) has pro- 
duced a few other passages in which these divines indulge in 
language of studied ambiguity, and the Guardian has pronounced 
that the Bishops’ quotations are “one-sided.” But “one-sided” 
is itself an ambiguous term when thus applied. Presumably the 
Anglican divines do not contradict themselves flagrantly, so that 
what they say clearly in one place must be capable of explaining 
what they say equivocally elsewhere. The Vindication acknow- 
ledges (Append. vii.) that “one may read page after page of the 
Anglican divines without being able to ascertain whether the 
writers believe in a Real Objective Presence or not.” What it 
claims for the passages said to be “one-sided,” is that they are 
passages “ from which it seems possible to arrive at certainty about 
the meaning of the writers.” The Bishops do not, we may be sure, 
expect readers to take the quoted passages by themselves, to 
the disregard of all else that the said divines may have written. 
Rather they offer a clue by which the precise meaning of the 
writers may be followed through the ambiguities of their other 
phrases, and wish that readers should go to the works of these 
writers to see for themselves if the clue offered is not the true 
one. Nothing surely could be fairer or more appropriate, and 
may we hope that those who determine to adopt the course 
suggested will not lose sight of a companion clue which the 
Vindication indicates? Why, it asks in the same passage, if the 
Anglican divines did believe, like the Catholic Church, in the Real 
Objective Presence and the True Sacrifice, were they all so unable 
to declare their meaning in clear terms? Our Catholic writers 
can; the Oriental writers can; the modern High Church writers 
of the extreme section can. Why could not the standard 
Anglican divines of the past, and why cannot the Anglican 
Archbishops of the present, do the same ? 

But there is evidently a consciousness in the minds of the 
Anglican reviewers of the Vendication that all these high 
Anglican authorities from Cranmer downwards did not believe 
in the doctrines named. For else why so much anxiety to dispute 
their right to be taken as authorized exponents of the Anglican 
formularies? Their right cannot, however, be thus disputed. It 
is true that the Ordinal receivec its meaning from the minds of its 
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compilers, so that even if later divines were found to differ from 
these, their differences of opinion could not affect the question 
of validity. Still if the later Anglican divines, to the inclusion 
of the present Archbishops of Canterbury and York, are found 
not to disagree but to agree with the compilers of the Ordinal, 
then surely this fact of their agreement, constituting as it does 
a consensus of Anglican teaching from the beginning onwards 
to the present day, is of immense importance as corroborating 
the view taken by our Bishops of the intention of the original 
compilers, and of the mind of the Anglican Church. 

Or are we to say that the divines whose opinions are quoted 
in the Vindication are not fair types of Anglican teaching? 
If so, where are the fairer types to be sought? If we eliminate 
Cranmer, Ridley, Guest, Jewell, Bilson, Hooker, Andrewes, 
Laud, Mede, Cosin, Hammond, Thorndike, Taylor, Bull, Hicks, 
Johnson, where can we find another succession of men who 
have enjoyed a similar or higher reputation as the foremost 
lights of the Anglican communion, and whose teaching is more 
in accordance with Catholic doctrine? Or is the Anglican 
Church something so distinct from its great lights that its 
teaching can be confidently contrasted with them? “The 
Ordinal,” says the Guardian, “belongs to the Church, not to 
any individual theologians or school of theology.” True, and 
the same might be said of the other Anglican formularies and 
of the Articles, all which must obviously be read together by 
any one who wishes to interpret them aright. Let us then put 
it thus: The plain reader finds that the teaching of these 
formularies is of a pronounced Protestant type, involving the 
flat denial of the Catholic doctrines of the Real Presence and 
of the Sacrifice of the Mass. But the plain reader is told that 
he is leaving out of account the technicalities, without attending 
to which the proper sense cannot be elicited. He goes then to 
the standard divines, to the series of names which he has 
always understood are the great luminaries of his communion. 
“Surely,” he thinks, “they are aware of these technicalities. 
I will ask them how they understand our formularies,” and he 
finds they confirm the view to which his own untutored investi- 
gations had led him. “Ah! but these are no authorities,” he 
is next told, “they are but private writers who have gone 
astray.” “Then shall I go to our present Archbishops, the 
men who are now clothed with the highest ecclesiastical 
authority among us, and are prepared ‘to make plain for all 
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time’ what our Church teaches?” “Qh, no! they too can 
speak only for themselves, and are not less liable to mislead 
you than any private divine.” “As a last resource then, can 
I go to the man who took the leading part in compiling the 
Ordinal, and in causing it to become law? He has written 
a good deal on the subject. May I not seek light from his 
books?” But even this resource is denied to the poor Anglican 
inquirer, anxious to ascertain the real teaching of his Church. 
“Cranmer, too, was but an individual, and one who was 
constantly changing his mind.” “To whom then shall I go?” 
exclaims the Anglican inquirer. “And if I can go to no one, 
then tell me what is the use of a teaching Church which cannot 
make the true character of its teaching known to me, either 
directly or through the voice of any authorized exponents ?” 
In short, to plead that the judgments of Cranmer, of the Tudor 
and Caroline divines, of the present Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, even when taken collectively, are not decisive on 
the question of Anglican Eucharistic teaching, is a course so 
desperate that it practically amounts to giving up the case 
altogether and acknowledging that Leo XIII. has rightly 
judged. 

We have said nothing so far of the question put to the 
Archbishops in the Vindication. Will they venture to answer 
it, is being asked from all quarters. The Low Church and 
the secular organs think that they ought and hope that they 
will. The High Church organs think and hope that they will 
not. Does not this division of sentiments tell a tale, showing 
that the High Church organs have much less confidence in their 
cause than the Low Church? But surely the Archbishops ought 
to answer. They have written with the express intention “of 
making plain for all time” the teaching of their Church on 
Holy Orders, and they certainly have not succeeded in making 
her teaching plain on this particular and most vital point of all. 
And yet we suspect they will not answer. For if they were 
to answer they could not avoid answering in the Low Church 
sense, and they fear the effect of such a declaration on the 
numerous and vigorous High Church section of their flock. 


S. F. S. 
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Garnet to Aquaviva, March 17, 1593-4." 

THE past year has been so full of trouble both for us and for all 
Catholics, that, amongst other inconveniences, there has been scarce 
any opportunity of coming together; for although occasionally during 
this year we met two or three ata time, yet it was never possible to 
convene all, to treat in common of our affairs and renew our engage- 
ments [vows], until at the beginning of February, or towards the end 
of January, our adversaries being occupied with a general election 
throughout the kingdom,” and the devising of new modes of persecution 
to reinforce the old, at various times and in various companies (so that, 
if it were God’s will that one should perish, another might escape), we 
happily accomplished with God’s help what we most earnestly desired. 
And we now see how it fell out by Divine Providence, that the only 
periods during all this time in which we have had rest, were just those 
appointed for our gatherings. For the peace which from time to time 
we here enjoy is not due to relaxation of iniquitous laws and penalties, 
or freedom in the practice of our- religion. These our conferences 
are we trust no less pleasing to God than we clearly perceive they are 
hateful to the evil one ; 

[On occasion of such a gathering on St. Luke’s day (Oct. 18), in 
1591, a great peril was narrowly escaped, of which some account may 
now be given, so far as is possible without furnishing particulars which 
will compromise individuals should this letter be intercepted.’ There 
was another search and narrow escape, in the suburbs of London 
about Pentecost last,t and there have been divers other providential 
deliverances. 

The persecution in the North is of unprecedented severity, under 
Henry Hastings, Earl of Huntingdon. The particulars here given are 

1 Stonyhurst, Azglia, i. 73. Latin. Original (26 pp. folio). 

2 Parliament met Feb. 19, 1592-3. 

3 Father Garnet narrates the adventure in great detail. Father Grene in his 
partial transcript remarks, ‘‘It is related heere and is a long story.” (P. 5562.) 
Father John Gerard’s account of it which will presently be cited, is not only more 
compendious, but bears testimony to Father Garnet’s own conduct in critical 
circumstances. 

* The particulars of this are likewise related at great length. 
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supplied by Father Richard [Holtby] “socius meus,” who has been in 
those parts. Pursuivants are multiplied and their powers increased ; 
schismatic! husbands must deliver their Catholic wives into custody, 
and must bind themselves under heavy penalties to harbour no Priest, 
Jesuit, or Catholic, nor to keep Catholic servants: they must them- 
selves frequent the heretical church, or must listen at home to a 
Calvinistic discourse, and must receive the Sacrament at stated times 
under pain of imprisonment. William Hungate has been thrown into 
chains, till he yielded, likewise Henry Lawson, of Neson, who also gave 
in; but Nicholas Hedley is still in bonds for this cause. Many others at 
once surrendered their wives, who are kept so close that their husbands 
cannot see them without special licence from the Council at York. 
Amongst them are Lady Constable, wife of Sir Henry Constable, very 
religious and pious,—Lady Constable of Everingham, who, however, 
yielded,—Chomley of Whitby—Chomley of Bransby—Babthorpe— 
Metham—Lawson, of Brough—Palmer—Salvin—Barton of Whenby— 
Ingleby—Lister—Vaux—Dutton—Holtby—and Catherine Ratcliffe, 
who although unmarried gave herself up. These in Yorkshire. In 
the Bishopric of Durham, the ladies—Lawson of Neson—kKillingale— 
Walber (‘‘Walberia”) Trollop of Eden—Whitfield—Hooper—Foulthrop 
—and many others, not one of whom has yet been able, by any 
influence, to obtain her liberty, except the illustrious Lady Constable, 
who was released by special order of the Queen’s Council—but the 
Tord President and the pseudo-Bishop curtailed her liberty, not 
allowing her to go home, but restricting her choice to her heretical 
mother or schismatical brother, ail intercourse with Catholics—in a 
journey of 120 miles—being prohibited under severe penalties. Lady 
Holtby was enlarged, at the earnest request of her husband and a 
heretic relative, on condition that the former should give bail to bring 
her up again, and should take her to church, although she was with 
child, and was suffering from a dangerous malady contracted in prison. 
Being forced to church she was prematurely confined. Lady Hungate 
was released for a time on account of ill-health. Ladies Lawson, 
Chomley, and Killingale, though with child, could not obtain release, 
the last named has now probably been delivered of her second child 
in prison. Lady Becneth, who yielded under pressure, was so dis- 
tressed as to go out of her mind, in which condition she remains. Of 
gentlemen—Ward, Hilton, Blenkinsop (with their wives), William 
Blackstone, John Trollop, and his two sons, Francis Ratcliffe, Lancelot 
Hodgson, John Sare (“Sarus”), Thomas Babthorpe, Thomas Colling- 
wood (who, however, escaped on the road to prison), the two Hagger- 
stones (father and son)—all these, and many others of lesser sort, have 
been apprehended, to say nothing of an infinite multitude who must 
fall into the hands of the persecutors, and are awaited in prison. For 
their accommodation two new prisons have been established at York, 
one at Sheriff Hutton, one at Knaresborough, one at the College of 


' 7.¢., Such as attended the parish church, though not formally renouncing the faith. 
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Rotheram, one at Bransby Castle. In the Bishopric of Durham, Toby 
Matthew, calling himself Dean, is intolerably fierce. Sir J. Trollop’s 
house has been cruelly searched. A pursuivant and Mr. Fenwick lit 
a beacon, as if to give warning of a Scottish incursion, and led those 
that assembled to search Catholic houses. Catholics have had to lurk 
for long periods in caverns, woods, swamps, vaults, or ruins. ] 

Yet what else is effected by all these tumults, but that the just 
should by faith win their kingdom. What has been done all these 
years in this land, than by so many Parliaments, so many ruthless 
searchings, so many savage torments, to wage war with a few poor 
priests and unarmed Catholics! ‘To what end are all these com- 
missions, these edicts, these consultations, but to crush Catholics and 
extinguish the faith? There is no Judge, or Justice, or pseudo-Bishop, 
wishing to have a hand in affairs, who does not acknowledge it his 
chief business to hunt out Recusants, arrest them and punish them. 
No assemblages of any kind are free from accusations against us: in 
fine, there has been no such expenditure of money or men upon foreign 
wars to match the care expended upon our domestic outrages against 
religion. And yet our faith increases daily and asserts itself, and 
shines more brightly, like gold from the furnace. And although amid 
these cruel tempests, there are not so many who betake themselves to 
the Cross, yet all see the religious conduct of Catholics, and though 
unwillingly glorify their Heavenly Father, and are prepared one day to 
receive the gifts of celestial grace. 

[The Parliament now sitting is an example of what has been said, 
for it seems to have no other urgent business except the further perse- 
cution of Catholics. Nothing is yet enacted, but laws of great severity 
are impending.! Liberty of discussion is no more, the two Houses 
being terrorized respectively by the two Cecils, father and son, and, 
contrary to the ancient liberties of England, what is said within them 
is divulged without, and officials of the royal household watch all that 
is done. The members, albeit Protestants or Puritans, mislike such 
severity, but the Queen is peremptory, and these laws will assuredly 
pass. Some, however, have ventured to speak out, as Lord Gray, who 
declared it was now an obvious untruth to say that the legislation 
against Catholics was designed only to prevent political danger at their 
hands, and that clearly their religion was attacked. If they would 
but attend heretical worship, Catholics would be freed from molestation, 
and within these ten days Her Majesty has announced that having 
perused all the Fathers of the Church, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin 
(apparently including the Rabbins in this category), as well as modern 
theologians of Italy and Spain, she has discovered no reason why it 
should be unlawful to go to church. Much harm is done by the 
delay in promulgating the condemnation of Thomas Bell’s treatise on 
this subject. It has been reported that Chief Justice Popham is dead, 
but Catholics will find to their cost that he is yet alive-—There have 


1 These are fully described. 
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been various martyrdoms,—Thomas Portmort, William [ Davis],! Joseph 
Lampton,” another priest [not named],—James Bird, a lay gentlemar 
of Winchester, and another layman of the same city. Two priests, 
Clifton and Brusford, have died in prison. Every city and town, nay 
almost every village and hamlet, has its confessors: in fact, Catholics 
are all confessors, having all in one way or other to testify by suffering 
to their faith. Some fall, but they are few. 

The messenger is waiting, so it is time to conclude. It is unsafe 
to keep writings long, so letters must be hurriedly scribbled when a 
chance offers of despatching them. 

What has been said of some counties might be said of all: these 
are but samples. There are 30 or 40 at Wisbech, almost all priests. ] 





We hear that our comrade is well and has received his Breviary, 
but no one can have access to him or speak with him. We can neithe: 
write to him nor hear from him. All the rest are well, and by God’s 
goodness make wonderful progress considering the tempestuous stat« 
of affairs. Would that the Lord would at length regard us, and close 
the floodgates of this raging sea. Now wave follows wave, each more 
cruel than the last. We could endure all, not only willingly but joyfully, 
if they were destructive to our bodies only, and not also to innumerable 
souls. Since, however, it is God’s will that they must be borne, you: 
Lordship, and all in whom the love of Christ burns, will obtain the 
gift of perseverance, whereby as many as possible may gain their crowns. 
May God long preserve your Lordship. London, 17th of March, 1593. 


The great search on St. Luke’s day mentioned in the above 
letter is described by Father John Gerard in his Narrative 
of Missionary Life. 

I used to visit my Superior [Father Garnet] several times a year, 
when I wished to consult him on matters of importance. Not only I, 
but all of us, and to resort to him twice a year to give our half-yearly 
account of conscience and renew the offering of our vows to our Lord 
Jesus. I always remarked that the others drew great profit from this 
holy custom of our Society. As for myself, to speak my mind frankly, 
I never found anything do me more good, or stir up my courage more 
to fulfil all the duties which belong to our institute, and are required of 
the workmen who till the Lord’s vineyard in that country. . . . On one 
occasion we were all met together in the Superior’s house while he yet 
resided in the country,* and were employed in the renovation of spirit. 

1 The surname is supplied by Grene, P. 558. 
2 He was executed July 27, 1593, which shows that, contrary to his practice in 
other instances, Garnet here reckons the year according to Old Style. 


3 Narrative of Missionary Life in England (Latin), Stonyhurst MSS. Translated 
by Father G. R. Kingdon, S.J., and published under the title of During the Persecu- 
tion, p. 47. 

* At Arundell House, in Leicestershire, Mrs. Brookesby’s, This lady and her 
sister, the Hon. Anne Vaux, Garnet termed his ‘‘ ostesses.” 
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We had had several conferences, and the Superior had given each of us 
some advice in private, when the question was started what we should 
do if the priest-hunters suddenly came upon us, seeing that there were 
so many of us, and there were nothing like enough hiding-places for all. 
We numbered then, I think, nine or ten of Ours, besides other priests 
and friends, and some Catholics who were forced to seek concealment. 
The blessed Father Garnet answered, “True, we ought not all to meet 
together now that our number is daily increasing: however, as we are 
here assembled for the greater glory of God, I will be answerable for 
all till the renovation is over, but beyond that I will not promise.” 
Accordingly, on the very day of renovation, though he had been quite 
unconcerned before, he earnestly warned every one to look to himself, 
and not to tarry without necessity, adding, “I do not guarantee your 
safety any longer.” Some, hearing this, mounted their horses after 
dinner, and rode off. Five of Ours and two secular priests remained 
behind. Next morning about five o’clock, when Father Southwell was 
beginning: Mass, and the others and myself were at meditation, I heard 
a bustle at the house deor. Directly after I heard cries and oaths 
poured forth against the servant, for refusing admittance. The fact was 


1 





that four priest-hunters, cr pursuivants as they are called, with drawn 
swords were trying to break down the door and force an entrance. 
The faithful servant withstood them, otherwise we should all have been 


t 

made prisoners. But by this time Father Southwell had heard the 
uproar, and guessing what it mean had at once taken off his vestments 
and stripped the altar; while we sought to seek out everything belong- 
ing to us, so that there might be nothing found to betray the lurking of 


a priest. We did not even wish to leave boots and swords lying about, 
which would serve to show there had been many guests, though none 


of them appeared. Hence many of us were anxious about our beds, 


ill warm, and only covered according to custom previous 


has rar 
which were s 


t 
to being made. Some therefore went and turned their beds over, so 


that the colder part might deceive anybody who put his hand in to 
fecl. Thus while the enemy was shouting and bawling outside, and our 

rvants were keeping the door, saying that the mistress of the house, a 

idow, had not yet got up, but that she was coming directly and would 
vive them an answer, we profited by the delay to stow away ourselves 
and our baggage in a cleverly contrived hiding-place. At last these 
leopards! were let in. They raged about the house, looking everywhere, 
and prying into the darkest corners with candles. They took four 
hours over the business; but failed in their search, and only brought 
out the forbearance of Catholics in suffering, and their own spite and 
obstinacy in seeking. ... When they were gone a lady came and 
summoned out of the den not one but many Daniels. The hiding- 
place was underground, covered with water at the bottom, so that I was 
standing with my feet in water all the time. 


! This term is borrowed from St, Ignatius of Antioch’s description of the soldiers 


who guarded him. 
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Another of Father Garnet's subjects closely connected with 
his history, Father Greenway, or Tesimond, has left a description 
of his behaviour in presence of danger which may here be given.! 


We had been with Father Henry two or three days when one day 
towards evening a man came out from London on purpose to tell us 


an 
iat the Privy Council had notice of that house, and that night without 


that 
doubt the Queen’s officers would come to search it. It was a perfect 
marvel, and as such I noted it at the time, to see the great peace and 
serenity of soul that Father Henry showed when he heard this news. 
In truth, he proved himself to be an old soldier and experienced 
captain, accustomed to such assaults. Without being the least disturbed, 


he spoke to all with his usual modest cheerfulness, bidding them recom- 
mend to our Lord the necessities of that house, and after taking some 





corporal refreshment to enable them to walk during the night, get 
themselves ready as best they could to go one in one direction and one 
rere were some, on the other hand, who showed great 


ib] 


in another. Tl 
signs of fear, bringing all sorts of reasons to show how impossible it was 
to escape so urgent and manifest a danger. Good Father Henry, whom 


I afterwards saw perfectly calm as he was now on some two other 


occasions, in dangers greater than this, consoled and strengthened them 
all by a few grave words. He gave orders to hide in the hiding-places 


hat could show the house belonged to Catholics, as books, 
of the sort; and then he 


altar-vestments, picture s, and everything 
7 > 7 7 
sto l away all things of value. Lastly, when it was dark, he sent 


away those who were guests or strangers, that they might return to their 


Father Garnet’s next letter is of peculiar interest, on account 
ject his 


] 
i 


1 
i 


of his incidental mention of conspiracies, with which su 


name has so long been associated. 
Garnet to Parsons, September 6, 1594." 
Good Sir,—Among so many crosses which now every day more and 
more do oppress us, this is one of the greatest, that we have of late been 


abridged of that commodity which hitherto hath been of writing and 
hearing of you. . . . In the mean season I prepared myself to send a 
full relation of this year, hoping to have some large discourse in readi- 
ness before this letter to send you. But being coursed by my creditors, 


I was constrained to leave all my notes of sundry matters of edification, 





neither have I any means, either by them or by my alphabet, until I see 
happen to the place of my abode. Yet to entertain 
your stomach, and to provoke your appetite against a full repast, I send 
you a dainty collation of Mr. Cornelius his happy combat, which I 
caused one of my friends to write as he heard it of those which were 








1 Stonyhurst MSS. Grene’s Collectanca, C. f. 179. Printed by Father Morris in 
his 7Zroub/les of our Catholic Forefathers, series i. p. 177. 





? Stonyhurst, Avg/ia, i. 81. Printed in Foley’s Records, iv. 45. 
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privy and present almost always in the action. Another copy I sent 
unto Claude. 

Letter of yours I received none since that which to meet with 
Mr. Henry W{alpole], wherein I am sorry I gave you such occasion to 
dilate of my obscurity, but I assure you that always I wrote as plainly 
as I could apprehend, and such things as I left out were altogether 
unknown unto me, and as easy to be guessed by you as by me: neither 
can we by any means know the circumstances of such matters as come 
unlooked for and even as it were by chance unto us. The like I say 
of my cousin William’s [Weston’s] company,! where I understand in 
general by him that things go worse and worse, with no order, but 
confusion and danger of great scandal. If you think it be not too late 
to seek to remedy such things, you may take order, but in this I can 
say no more than I have written already. No person may be named, 
or particularly required in exchange, for that were to breed farther 
inconvenience than we seek to remedy: but it must be put to the free 
election of such as desire to leave their country, for indisposition or 
other respects; and then will the other company procure that such 
shall desire it as are fittest to be spared. Neither can this be pro- 
pounded to the Council by any here, but by those which desire to be 
delivered from thence, which they may do by writing to their own 
friends by ordinary posts. Briefly, you see the end which we desire: 
you know to find the means. 

Now, sir, to write you in particular of all our broils here were an 
infinite labour, this year having been so fertile of troubles. I had 
written largely in my letter which I had prepared in answer of your last; 
but my friend durst not carry it, and so brought it me again. And in 
very truth it is a wonder to see how God hath protected our letters of 
late; for I could write of two or three escapes almost miraculous, if I 
could declare it without revealing the means of my sending, which 
I should be very loth should appear in my letter, if it chance to be 
taken. Yet now will I briefly touch the things of most importance. 

About the same time in which Mr. Walpole was taken,? Mr. Cornelius 
was apprehended with divers others, as you shall fully perceive by the 
relation which you shall receive herewithal. Soon after followed the 
arraignment of Patrick Olone,? who was innocently condemned for 
intending the Queen’s death, in whose arraignment how Jesuits were 
maliciously slandered I have already written, and caused others to write. 
The death of Lopez, a supposed Jew, although he showed himself at 
his death of the Queen’s religion, is greatly derived to the discredit of 
Catholics, although most unjustly :* wherein this was most worthy to 


1 At Wisbech. 

? Father Henry Walpole, S.J., was arrested immediately after landing in England, 
December 5, 1593. 

* Otherwise O’Collan or Cullen. He was alleged to have undertaken to kill the 
Queen for a reward of £30, and was executed June 8, 1594. 

“ Lopez was the Queen’s physician, and was said to have been bribed by Philip IT. 
of Spain to poison Elizabeth. Of his connection with Catholics, Father Gerard writes: 
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be wondered at, that it could not quit him of his supposed treason that 
he had immediately after he was moved thereunto revealed the case to 
the Queen. The two Portugals which died for the same cause! showed 
great religion in their death. 

The Friday night before Passion Sunday [March 15] was such a 
hurly-burly in London as never was seen in man’s memory; no, not 
when Wyatt was at the gates.? A general search in all London, the 
Justices and chief citizens going in person: all unknown persons taken 
and put in churches till the next day, and no Catholics found except 
ene poor tailor’s house at Golden Lane end, which was esteemed such a 
booty as never were got since the Queen’s day.? ‘The tailor and divers 
others there taken lie still in prison. Some of them have been tortured. 
That mischance touched us near: they were our very friends and 
chiefest instruments. Of this also you have, I think, heard already by 
my friend in Anvers. That very night had been there Long John with 
the little beard [7 margin, in another hand, “John Gerard ”], once your 
pupil, if I had not more importunately stayed him than ever before. 
But soon after he was apprehended, being betrayed we know not how. 
He will be stout, I doubt not. He hath been very close, but now is 
removed from the Counter to the Clink, where he may, in time, do 
much good.* He was glad of Mr. Homulus® his company, but he had 
him taken from him and carried to Newgate, whence he hopeth to 
redeem him again. Edward,® John’s companion, was once taken in a 
garden in the country, but he showed himself nimble, leaped into the 
house, shut the door, and escaped away. 

Two months ago were taken eleven youths going from Chester 
towards Spain—all in Bridewell hardly used. A fortnight sithence 
two boats were gone down with eight passengers, two of the which 
were women, and five boys; but lying overlong beneath Gravesend, 
and the women crying out for fear of tempest, they were descried and 


‘* Lopez was a Jew, the Queen’s physician, living in London, a rich man, and knew 
no Jesuit in the world; nor was acquainted with any Catholics in England that I 
know of.” (Narrative of the Gunpowder Plot, p. 234. Edit. Morris, 1871.) 

1 Da Gama and Tynoco. They were all executed June 7, 1594. 

2 Feb. 3-7, 1554. 

3 The house in question was used by Father Gerard as his London lodging, 
which explains what follows. 

4 Father Gerard writes in his Autobiography (p. 93): ‘‘ The prison to which I was 
now sent [the Clink] was far better than the other, and more comfortable for all 
prisoners ; but to me it afforded especial comfort, on account of the great number of 
Catholics I found there. They could not now hinder me from approaching the 
sacraments, and being comforted in divers ways, ... for when I had been there a few 
months, the place was by God’s grace so improved, that as for discharging all the 
duties of the Society, I should never wish to be at large in England, provided I could 
always live in the like prison and after the like fashion.” 

5 **Little man,” ¢.¢., the lay-brother, Ralph Emerson, who being small of stature, 
had been thus styled by Father Campion. 

8 Father Edward Oldcorne 
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taken, all except one old man and a little wrynecked boy,! a charge of 
mine, of whom I wrote, and had your consent to send him. Before 
that tumult in Golding Lane, about the latter end of February, they 
had laid a plot of these great stirs, and had prepared the people’s 
mind by a proclamation, wherein they commanded strait watches 
to be made certain days in the week everywhere, for priests and 
Irishmen, whose late attempts to kill the Queen had been discovered ; 
and all Irishmen, not inhabitants in towns and citizens, banished 
England ; and all persons not belonging to some nobleman or courtier, 
banished the court, and commanded for whatsoever suit to repair to 
certain officers, in places appointed near the court; and with their 
licence to enter the court; all passengers to be stayed who were not 
known, or had not testimony to appertain to some nobleman. This 
proclamation I sent you in my letter which was burnt; now it is not 
to be found, neither hath it been straitly executed, and now almost 
forgotten. Since Easter, a commission was granted to about twenty 
persons who are in London, and ten miles about, to search and inquire 
for coiners, priests, and lurking Papists, and to use towards them all 
forcible means for the disclosing of their dangerous practices; and 
this busieth them all the day long. The statutes of the last Parliament 
are rigorously executed, save that many servants are still retained, 
because warning is not given everywhere to their masters, according to 
the statute.” 

This week was the storehouse of Rochester burnt, to the loss of 
30 or 40 thousand pounds. Some say it was maliciously done by two 
Frenchmen, who are taken; others think it was done by chance. One 
Yorke, and Williams, both captains, were lately taken at Middleborough, 
and in the Tower. It is reported abroad that they meant to kill the 
Queen. The old woman® is well, but I have been constrained to 
leave her now for a while. 

It is time to have now for the second year, although I have not 
yet received all for the first, but I shall do shortly. I pray you leave 
order at the place appointed. I have laid out already all the second 
year’s pension, by reason that the young widow and her children have 
been settled of late. [Zz margin, “1 never received your new alphabet.” ] 
I pray you consider whether it were not convenient to have some 
Scottish or Italian Jesuits that could speak English, for such are not 
subject to the laws, and many would deal with them which fear us. 
The money I promised I have in great part sent, more I cannot, for 
the creditors are bankrupts. I pray you see that what is sent may be 
beneficial unto us, for there is great need, and our purse is ever empty. 
Thus, with most lowly commendations, and earnest entreaty of your 
prayers, I cease, this 6 of Sept. Yours always to command [the 
signature has been cut off]. 

1 This, as we afterwards learn, was the son of Father Parsons’ sisier. 
> 3c: Bilis, ©; i. ® Parsons’ mother. 


(Zo be continued.) 























The Betterment of Criminals. 


GAROFALO tells us in his Cremznologie! that in Europe and the 
United States of America about cighteen thousand murders 
are committed every year; and S. Tarde,’ that without doubt 
during the last half century the number of crimes and offences 
has increased. The latter mentions as an example that in 
France, although the population has only increased from thirty- 
one millions in 1826 to thirty-seven millions in 1880, the 
number of ordinary offences has increased three-fold. And 
Morrison® says that the number of juvenile offenders in England 
has risen within the last thirty years, and that this has also 
been the case in the United States, as well as in Scotland.’ 
Although statistics, from the imperfect way in which they are 
compiled, are often inaccurate and sometimes misleading, the 
above figures may be taken to be substantially true and correct. 

With reference to old offenders, Tarde, who was an examin- 
ing magistrate before he took charge of the Statistical 
Department of the Ministry of Justice, and who is, therefore, 
presumably the best informed authority on the subject, says in 
the book already quoted,’ that from 1828 to 1874 the proportion 
of recidivists almost doubled, while between 1850 and 1879 
it increased by more than one-third. So that, out of every 
hundred prisoners throughout the whole of France, thirty-two 
are found to have been convicted before. Enrico Ferri, who 
says that French legal statistics are remarkably adapted to the 
most minute inquiry, alleges in his Criminal Sociology® that 
habitual criminality would be represented in Italy by about 
forty per cent. of the total number of condemned persons, and 
by somewhat less in France and Belgium. But with regard to 


1 Paris, 1895. Fourth Edit. p. xvi. 

2 Criminalité Comparée, Third Edit. 1894, p. 68. 
* Juvenile Offenders, 1896, p. 14. 

* P. 263. 

5 Pp. $2. ® London, 1895, p. 20. 
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Belgium, Tarde tells us! that that country, although it has no 
penal colony, and consequently no way of getting rid of its 
worst criminals, presents a constant decrease both of crimes 
and offences, and he attributes this in part to the cellular system 
in use in prisons there, and in other part to the number of 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies in active work in that little State. 
Tarde also says® that in France, property and authority are 
respected less and less now-a-days, and that the unprincipled 
classes and the vagabonds go on increasing day by day. He 
sets this increase of crime down to the growth of cupidity, and 
states that between 1826 and 1830 it accounted for thirteen 
per cent. of the assassinations, murders, poisonings, and arsons. 
Between 1856 and 1880 the proportion rose to twenty per cent., 
and, though it fell to seventeen per cent. between the years 
1871 and 1875, it rose again between 1876 and 1880 to twenty- 
two per cent. On the other hand, love, which was the motive 
cause of crime in thirteen per cent. of cases fifty years ago, is 
now only accountable for eight per cent. even in France. But 
bad as are these figures, far worse are those which relate to 
particular localities. In the village of Artena, in the province 
of Rome, the number of crimes of violence that are committed 
is six times greater than the average in Italy of similar offences, 
while Italy itself is remarkable as producing the highest numbers 
in this class of crime. Artena also furnishes thirty times more 
instances of highway robberies than docs the average Italian 
place of similar size. Again, a race of criminals is to be found 
in France in a series of hamlets on the outskirts of the forests 
of Thiérache, which are a continuation of the Ardennes. In 
both these districts there exist families in which crime is trans- 
mitted from generation to generation, and which seem to exist 
only for the purpose of exemplifying the truth of the old 
proverb, Lon chien chasse de race:* a fact with which we may 
compare what Mr. Dugdale tells us of the Jukes family, of 
whom ten per cent. were criminals and half were bad women.! 
Tarde, dealing with these and similar facts in his Cvriémz- 
zalité Comparée, comes to the conclusion that the criminalist 
should no longer be a mere jurist ; that the protection of the 
rights of individuals must be no longer his sole object; that 


1 Criminalité Comparée, p. 87. 2 Tbid. p. 71. 

3 Lombroso’s Psychiatrie, Paris, 1892, p. 121. 

* The Jukes: a Study in Crime, Pauperism, Disease, and Heredity. New York, 
1887. 
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he ought to be a philosopher and a statistician, permeated with 
a desire to further the general interest.1 Garofalo” explains at 
length how and why the mere lawyer is necessarily unfit to deal 
with criminals. It is because he knows nothing about them, 
and thinks only of the crime which has been committed, and 
its exact legal definition, not of the criminal who did it. This 
view is quoted and referred to with approval by Lombroso, in 
Les Applications de l’ Anthropologie Criminelle? 

It would seem then that, notwithstanding the differences 
which exist between the French medical school and the Italian 
legal school in some matters of lesser importance, at least 
upon two points there is a consensus of opinion on the part of 
those who are best known on the Continent as authorities upon 
Penology. These are, first, the rampant nature of crime and its 
dangerous character with reference to society at the present 
date ; and, second, the fact that existing codes and their modes 
of application by the kind of judges we now have, as well as 
the treatment of criminals throughout civilized Europe at the 
present day, all alike manifestly need reform. 

While the literature upon this and kindred subjects in 
French, Italian, German, Russian, and even Spanish, is volu- 
minous, in England we have only two writers, apart from the 
compilers of Criminal Law and Legal Medicine text-books and 
the reporters, who seem to have even a nodding acquaintance 
with the criminal of to-day. The Rev. Douglas Morrison, the 
chaplain of Wandsworth Prison, has written two books, Crime 
and its Causes and The Juvenile Offender, and is responsible 
for translations of Lombroso’s Female Offenders and Ferri’s 
Criminal Sociology. Mr. Havelock Ellis has given us, in Walter 
Scott’s Contemporary Science Series, Zhe Criminal, and, 
although he says that he has written it simply because he 
could get no one else to do so, it is by far the most valuable 
text-book on Criminology extant in the English language. But 
it is the book of a scientific man of letters, rather than of a 
practical magistrate who has had a clinical training in physical 
and psychical science, which is what is really needed. In this 
absence, then, of contemporary literature in the vernacular about 
the criminal and the way to benefit him, let us consider how 
modern penal codes for the most part fail and need revision, and 
how the application of their provisions to each offender may be 

1 Preface, p. vi. 2 Op. cit. p. 395. 
* P. 70. 
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palpably improved, by means of alterations in existing forms 
of procedure. 

Heretofore the idea has ever been to regard crime as an 
abstract thing, and to attempt to deal with its effects as being 
dangerous to the body politic. Now-a-days, the continental 
schools have begun to make it clear that it is the particular 
criminal with whom society has to reckon through her agents 
the magistrates and police, and that it is he, and not the mere 
isolated acts themselves which he from time to time commits» 
which constitute the true danger. For example, Lombroso says 
of the new Italian code, which is the outcome of nearly thirty 
years of theoretical study of the best Italian criminalists, that 
in it crime has been studied without even regarding the criminal 
from afar off, or taking notice of the most certain practical 
observations that have been made concerning him.! In England, 
notwithstanding the enormous discretion given by our criminal 
law in apportioning the amount of sentence in each case, the 
idea of uniformity of sentence has hitherto paralyzed the good 
intentions of individual judges, and has prevented them from 
looking into the merits of each case as it comes before them. 
To take an illustration. It has been thought better by our 
judges in council assembled to agree to give every apparently 
similar case of, say, embezzling a sum like £100, nine months’ 
hard labour, than to go into the reasons that made each 
particular culprit do it, and the effect that the sentence of nine 
months will probably have upon him, and on those dependent 
upon him, and whether it will be for good or for evil. Obviously 
it is no easy matter to gauge correctly the motives of another 
human being. No X rays can be applied to his moral sense, 
nor can we ascertain exactly in what way the organic, mental, 
and personal factors have combined to make for crime. <A 
good deal can, however, be learnt about the history and 
character of the man, and it should be quite possible to 
ascertain whether, for example, drink, poverty, gambling, extra- 
vagance, imbecility, or malice, brought about the misdeed. The 
simpler matter far, and that of the lesser importance, is the 
question whether he embezzled the 4100 er not, which is in 
truth the entire nut that the Nasmyth hammer of our present 
criminal law is applied to crack. What society wants to learn, in 
return for the trouble and expense of upholding and using the 
expensive machinery of justice, in order that it may suck 


1 Les Applications del’ Anthropologie Criminelie, p. 17. 
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thereout some small practical advantage in the way of self- 
protection, is how to prevent the criminal from doing the same 
sort of thing again, and others from following his bad example ; 
and, to this end, why he did it, and what series of circumstances 
led up to so anti-social an act. Moreover, how amends are to 
be made to him who has been robbed, in so far, that is, as he did 
not conduce to the offence by contributory negligence on his 
own part—a doctrine which should be of strict application, 
where possible, in every case of crime. 

All these matters are threshed out by the examining 
magistrates throughout the Continent in private interviews 
with the accused, and corroborated by inquiries made by 
an active and efficient police. It is not sufficient to take 
cognizance of the criminal at the moment of the perpetra- 
tion of the crime. He must also be studied before and after- 
vards.!| We may object to these methods of arriving at 
the truth as being un-English. But is it not better that the 
truth should be got at, than that justice should strike in the 
dark? Police testimony may be prejudiced. The accused may 





incriminate himself when questioned by an intelligent magis- 
trate. But these are lesser eviis than that the prisoner should 
get off without just reason, or, if found guilty, be sentenced to 
nine months of gaol as a sort of common form. Moreover, the 
practical mind of the Frenchman has recognized the mistake of 
allowing the examining magistrate to have unlimited power to 
incriminate the accused in his private interview with him ; and 
the prisoner is now allowed for the first time to have counsel 
during every examination. This has counteracted the existing 
evil in the system, and there can be but little doubt that thus 
revised the system is very much more efficacious in striking 
down crime than our own, which has hitherto proved itself to be 
both ineffectual and incomplete. 

In order that preliminary investigation as to the character 
and antecedents of the accused may be thoroughly carried out, 
our machinery must be reconstructed on a new model. The 
unpaid magistrate is too much under the influence of the 
solicitor who happens to be the magistrates’ clerk, or if not, 
has only his own common sense upon which to rely when 
coping with the professional criminal, who is up to every move 
on the board. He does not, therefore, make much of a court 
of first instance to trust to. For this purpose the stipendiary 


1 Proal’s Le Crime et la Peine, p. 120. 
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is naturally better fitted, for, although not brought up to 
the business as an official is on the Continent, he no doubt 
often becomes familiar in time with prisoners and their ways 
from his constant opportunities of seeing them. But with us 
everything takes place in open court for the edification and 
instruction of the prisoner’s accomplices and friends, and every 
loafer who wants an object-lesson in the way to commit crime. 
The prisoner himself is on every occasion begged not to say 
anything about the matter under investigation which may be 
used against him on his trial, the very converse of the method 
adopted with success throughout the rest of Europe. There 
they appoint as examining magistrates, men of the stamp of 
M. Tarde and M. Proal, men learned in physiology, psychology, 
and psycho-pathology, and who, above all, have a_ personal 
knowledge of criminals and adequate opportunities of getting 
at the truth about them in each instance. Hence the case is got 
up much better as a rule at its commencement there than here ; 
and so, when the trial takes place, the judges are in 
possession of all sorts of information about the prisoners which 
never comes to the knowledge of the English court. Indeed, 
were it not for the sentiment evinced too often by the jury, 
which sometimes even takes the form, as in Ireland, of sympa- 
thizing with certain classes of popular crime, no grave fault 
suggests itself to the unprejudiced mind in the usual continental 
methods of trial. 

When we come to the sentence, if it has to take the form of 
imprisonment at all, probably the least harmful is that which 
is called indeterminate. The principle involved in this form 
has to some extent been adopted in England in criminal 
lunatic asylums, and even in penal establishments, where the 
convict can by good conduct earn the remission of some fourth 
of his length of sentence. What is wanted in this connection 
is that the prison authorities should be men of the highest 
calibre and sympathies; and that the discretion now vested 
in judges, who have no data upon which to exercise it, should 
be transferred to the directors and chief medical officers of penal 
establishments, to be used by them only after they have studied 
the prisoner during a considerable period, and informed 
themselves thoroughly of his antecedents. A man while in 
confinement is either reclaimable or irreclaimable. Competent 
officials will at length see to which category he belongs. If 
irreclaimable, he must never be lost sight of on discharge and, 
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if his crime is serious and he proves a recidivist, he should be 
incarcerated for the rest of his life to prevent the contamination 
of others from his being at large. But the course to be adopted 
with the reclaimable portion of the prison population will vary 
according to the cause of each fall, and it is here that the know- 
ledge of character, normal and abnormal, of the officials can be 
brought into full play. What will do for one will not do for 
another. Indeed, it will vary to some degree in almost every 
case. This being so, the machinery of our houses of detention as 
well as the staff must be enlarged. Lessons must be taken from 
America and Belgium, and the physical and moral condition 
of the inmates more thoroughly cared for. The treatment of 
the Lunatic Asylum should be incorporated with that of the 
House of Correction, though not substituted for it. And above 
all, the prisoner must be made as far as possible to work so 
as to provide a compensation for the person he has injured by 
his crime. This will involve his acquiring the habit of useful 
labour, and will improve his morale, which is now too often 
worsened by dreary work obviously useless and unproductive. 
He must not be underfed or overworked. Such treatment 
unfits him for the battle of life when again a free man. In 
the course of such work he must be so supervised that he 
cannot do damage to others or be damaged by them himself. 
Perhaps as good influences are exercised upon the female 
convicts in the French penal settlements by the nuns who have 
them in charge, as by any other existing agency. To their 
devotion unprejudiced testimony is borne by “ Paul Mimande” 
in Forcats et Proscrits, and the good results of their sweet 
influence is seen in the future of many of these women as 
colonists. It is association such as this that is required for 
criminals, who during detention are not unseldom in the mood 
to profit by kindness judiciously displayed. Casual visits from 
persons, however well-meaning, who do not understand the 
character of prisoners often only leads to deception, and serves 
no useful purpose. It is one of the faults of the system at 
Elmira, where well-meaning but ill-advised visitors often irritate 
prisoners by their lectures, as is well shown by Mr. H. Ellis in 
The Criminal2 And this is why voluntary agencies for the 
reform of our prisoners effect so little when undertaken by 
those who have the will but not the knowledge to do good, 
and so much when in the hands of proper people, as, for 


1 Revue des Deux Mondes, Av. 15, 1887. 2 P, 262. 
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example, of Mr. Wheatley. Cant must not be encouraged, nor 
should value be given to good works promised and not actually 
performed by instalments. In this way only will the prisoner 
at the end of his time have benefited by the temporary loss 
of liberty, and not find himself, as is frequently the case now, 
even further enervated and unfitted for the struggle of life, when 
again a free man, than he was to begin with. 

All students of criminal biology agree that the innate 
criminal is a poor creature in mind, body, and estate. That 
for him there is far more difficulty in exercising self-control 
than falls to the lot of the ordinarily reasonable, healthy citizen. 
The same probably applies, though in a less degree, to the 
habitual criminal. For although he may not, according to 
Weismann and Galton, be able to transmit his acquired pro- 
pensities to his offspring, as the true type will probably transmit 
those which are congenital, he has nevertheless, as the result 
of his long career of crime, become personally the slave of most 


of the defects of the innate criminal. 


But for all this each man, however bad, has some soft note 
which can be touched by the hand of the skilful artist playing 


3+ 


on the gamut of his discordant feelings. For instance, although 
cruclty io at the bottom of all the worst crimes, and is that 
which renders the criminal essentially anti-social, yet we have the 
authority of Destoievsky and M. Abbé Croze and M. Oppert, 
xroval by Mr. Havelock Ellis) and M. Proal, 
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lies a point of departure for the 

What a ruined fund of fine feeling, for instance, was c sind 
in the young thief, recorded by Lombroso, who committed 
suicide by hanging, having first set his shoes on the bed 


between two straw crosses, as though to say, I am going, pray 
for me! ‘If one thinks of it, says Lombroso, ‘it is a pathetic 


poem.”° And M. Franck well says: “Man in his lowest 


state of degradation remains always a human being, a moral 
being, endowed with a conscience, reason, and liberty, who, 


without having actual use of faculties which have been obli- 


terated by crime, can recover such use of them from one 
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minute to another under the spur of suffering, of shame, and 
of repentance.” 

The criminal is not a being devoid of all personal and 
moral responsibility, who acts as he acts because he ¢ cannot help 
it, like a reed shaken by the wind. This, indecd, is the view 
taken by the positivist school of the born or instructive criminal. 
It may be true of the criminal lunatic in certain cases, but it 
is true of him alone among the soldiers of the army of crime. 
Although in bad cases of recidivism there is nothing for it but 
to segregate the offender for the term of his natural life, it is 
because he will not summon up the strength of will requisite 
to keep himself from evil and learn to do good, even when 
placed in circumstances in which it is not exceptionally difficult 
for him to do so. He could do so if he liked. Otherwise 
he would have been predestined to an evil life, a thing we can 
never belicve. But for every offender who is not a hardened 
recidivist there is hope. When he has found out by experience 
that the ways of transgressors are hard, if a proper chance is 
given him on coming out of prison, and he is looked after and 
allowed to relapse into the hands of evil companions, he 
may and often does consider his ways, and become wise. 

It should never be lost sight of, that the foundation of 
punishment inflicted by public authority is the right of self- 
preservation inherent in society. Society punishes to preserve 
itself! And in considering the problems of crime and the way to 
deal with them, it is of no little importance to recognize cee 
that the criminal justifies his crime from a similar point of view. 


not 
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Except as against his brother criminals, he considers that he 
has a right to steal anything he cannot well do without. This 
is his i idea of self-preservation. Hence, just as society must not 
punish except strictly to preserve itself and keep itself safe, so 
fess prisoner should be prevented on coming out of gaol from 
being, except from his own fault, in such a position as to make 
him believe it to be necessary for him to steal to prevent his 
being hungry. Prins, the great Belgian philosopher and director 
of prisons, says® that the worker is always on the borders of 
igabondage, and the vagabond on the borders of crime. The 
entire working class is exposed in the first line, and whether 
it is a question of disease or of crime, it is they who go under 





' A. Franck, Phrlosophie du Droit Penal, p. 115. 
° H. Ellis, The Criminal, p. 193. 
> Criminalité et Repression, p. 17. 
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first. It is in this belief that Ferri! proposes what he calls 
penal substitutes as an alternative for much of the existing 
punishment. This means that legislators, by trying to improve 
the condition of the poor, will cause their activity to be 
“insensibly ” directed into non-criminal channels, where only 
the minimum attributable to the law of saturation of crime, 
which is inevitable in every community, will fail to be 
stamped out. 

It would seem, then, that the condition of the poorer classes 
should be improved, in their interest and in that of society. 
In order to stamp out crime, just as in the case of hydro- 
phobia, the habitual or born criminals must be muzzled 
until such time as those at present alive cease to exist. The 
punishment should be quick and inevitable, and take more 
the character of treatment, though sharp and unpleasant, than 
of useless toil and repression. The persons who see to its 
administration should be of a higher class than now, and 
magistrates and judges should be instructed in criminology as 
much as, or more than, in technical law. Our code, or rather that 
body of law—statute and judge made—which stands for us in 
the place of a code, should be revised, by eliminating every 
offence, such as poaching or smuggling, for example, which is 
not absolutely necessary for the self-preservation of society. 
Reparation for wrong to the individual damaged should, as 
far as possible, be made by the offender. And, finally, the 
offender, on being released, should be kept under the eye of the 
police, and work found for him which he is capable of doing. 
In this way only will crime diminish, and we shall not then hear 
each year, as we do now in Italy, with a similar population to 
England, of 3,782 murderous outrages, or even of 250 in our 
own country; or of a yearly average of nearly 50,000 condemned 
persons in Italy and 170,000 in France, not including habitual 
criminals. 

A. R. WHITEWAY. 


1 Criminal Sociology’, p. 113. 



























The First English Charterhouse.’ 


—— 


THE Carthusian is by profession a hermit (evemzta), a hermit 
in the strictest sense of the word. His proper home is the 
desert (evemus) ; the cradle of his Order is an almost inaccessible 
retreat among the mountains ; and for special patrons his holy 
Father, St. Bruno, has assigned to him those two stern lovers of 
solitude, St. John the Baptist and St. Anthony the Great. When 
the bones of the latter Saint were brought from Constantinople 
to France at the end of the eleventh century,? St. Anthony 
is said to have wished to hallow by his presence the neighbour- 
hood where St. Bruno and his followers were shortly afterwards 
to take up their abode. But so considerate was he of the recol- 
lection and seclusion of his new religious family, that he would 
have his relics deposited at Motte St. Didier (now St. Antoine), 
thirty good miles away from the desert of the Grande Chartreuse. 
He was afraid that otherwise the numerous pilgrims who came 
to be healed at his shrine might break in too often and too 
rudely upon the Carthusian solitude. No doubt this avoidance 

of the haunts of men was not always so rigidly insisted on in 

the later Carthusian foundations. Otherwise we should never 

have known the Charterhouse of London or the famed Certosa 

of Pavia. It may have been that the supply of available deserts 

proved unequal to the demand. Still the fact remains that the 

inaccessible wilderness of the Grande Chartreuse, cradled in 

its amphitheatre of mountains, is the home of predilection for 

the disciples of St. Bruno, and represents the ideal solitude 

which they would fain see reproduced in all their settlements. 


2 It is perhaps hardly necessary to point out, that the word Charterhouse has no 
etymological connection with either charters or houses. It is simply a corruption of 
the word Chartreuse, a piece of folk etymology which illustrates the popular tendency 
to substitute a familiar sound for an unfamiliar one, and paralleled by such forms 
as cray-fish for écrevisse, cause-way for chaussée, sparrow-grass for asparagus, &c. 

2 I do not wish to enter here upon the question of the authenticity of these relics. 
The story is referred to here only as it is found in the Carthusian traditions. (Cf. 
Dom Le Couteulx, Annales Ordinis Carthusiani, vol. i. pp. 33—35-) 
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Perhaps no better evidence could be found that the English 
Carthusians were faithful in this respect to the spirit of their 
Rule, than the fact that there are only two occasions when they 
can be said to cross the stage of our history. Their work, as 
their holy founder intended, is “hidden with Christ in God.” 
That their lives of constant self-immolation pleaded with God 
to avert many calamities from this country, and to win many 
graces for themselves and others is certain enough, but of what 
went on within the walls of those nine English Charterhouses 
during three hundred years we know nothing or next to nothing. 
“Blessed is the nation that has no history”—that beatitude 
the Carthusians fully earned. But though their ré/e was a silent 
one, their entrance and their exit were alike glorious. Both the 
one and the other form pages in the history of the Church, the 
memory of which we would not willingly suffer to perish. 

The story of the martyrdom of the monks of the London 
Charterhouse, who, like Blessed John Fisher and Thomas More, 
laid down their lives in the defence of the supremacy of the 
Holy See, has often been told, and all the records of the time 
have been so thoroughly investigated, that we probably know 
as much as ever can be known of the details of that piteous 
tragedy.1 But the coming of the Carthusians to England has 
been much less carefully studied, and I am not indeed aware 
of any single account of what took place which is free from 
some more or less serious error, That must be my excuse for 
attempting to retrace the story here with the aid of certain 
additional facts to which attention has only recently been 
directed.” 

Although several of our English chroniclers make a brief 
reference to the foundation of the first English Charterhouse at 
Witham, in Somersetshire,? no one of them attempts to give any 
detailed account of the circumstances which brought the sons 
of St. Bruno to this country. We are led therefore to turn for 
information to the very full Latin Life of one of the early settlers 

1 E.g., by Dom Lawrence Hendriks in 7he London Charterhouse; by Father 
Morris, S.J., in the Zroubles of our Catholic Forefathers, First Series; by Dom 
Gasquet in Henry VIII. and the English Monasteries ; by Father Bridgett in his 
Lives of Fisher and More. 

2 Some of these facts unfortunately, have come to my knowledge too late to be 
inserted in their proper place in the Zzfe of St. Hugh of Lincoln, which is on the 
point of appearing as a volume of the Quarterly Series. 

* E.g., the Waverley chronicle, sub anno 1181: ‘ Hoc anno ingressi sunt fratres 


Carthusiz habitacula sua primo in Anglia.” The same note is found in the Worcester 
chronicle, in the Zu/ogium Historiarum of Malmesbury Abbey, and in Bromton. 
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at Witham, the Carthusian St. Hugh, who became Bishop of 
Lincoln. The author, a Benedictine monk named Adam, who 
was chaplain to the Saint, was acquainted with him only in the 
later years of his episcopate, but from the conversation of 
St. Hugh, and from his intercourse with the monks of Witham, 
which he visited more than once, he has drawn up a detailed 
narrative of the events which led to his coming to England. 
One of the most interesting features in the case is the way in 
which contemporary records are found to confirm the accuracy 
of the chaplain’s recollections. In any case it is Adam, in his 
Magna Vita Sancti Hugonis, who is the authority for almost 
all that we know of the foundation of the first English Charter- 
house. 

Somewhere about the end of the year 1180 or the beginning 
of 1181—I must justify the date later—while Hugh of Avalon, 
a monk at the Grande Chartreuse, was exercising in that 
monastery the office of procurator, to the great edification of 
the lay-brothers and the guests who were more particularly 
his care, there came unexpectedly an envoy from the King of 
England, Henry IIL. asking that this same Hugh of Avalon 
might be despatched to preside over the new Carthusian priory 
which the King was bent upon founding in his own country.! 
So far Henry’s design had seemed in danger of being frustrated. 
Only a short time before he had petitioned for and obtained a 
colony of monks from the Grande Chartreuse, who, under the 
leadership of a certain Dom Norbert, had made their way to 
England. The large but unproductive manor of Witham, in 
Somersetshire, had been assigned for their use, but the little 
band had found nothing there but crosses and contradictions. 
No preparations had been made for them, and nothing had been 
done to facilitate the immense labour which the new foundation 
entailed. A thousand unexpected privations were added to the 
austerities of their Rule. And to crown their misery, they were 
received with mistrust and dislike by their immediate neighbours, 
who feared encroachment from the foreign monks. Dom Norbert, 
accustomed to the peaceful life of his cell, broke down under the 
weight of all these cares and troubles. He soon returned to the 


1 As a commutation for the Crusade which Henry had pledged himself to 
undertake, in atonement for his share in the martyrdom of St. Thomas, Henry had 
been enjoined to found three monasteries. Thus the foundation of Witham really 
sprang from the blood of the martyred Archbishop. Another Carthusian priory, 
Le Liget, in Touraine, had the same origin, This Charterhouse seems to have been 
begun by Henry II. about the year 1178. 
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Grande Chartreuse, and another Prior was sent in his place. 
But the new Superior was equally unable to make head against 
the difficulties which met him on every side, and his death, 
which followed very soon afterwards, left the community once 
more in greater desolation than before. 

Henry, on hearing of what had happened, seems to have 
been somewhat mortified at the failure of his new foundation. 
He chanced, however, to meet with the Count of Maurienne, 
and to speak to him of his embarrassment. That nobleman 
advised him to send a tactful envoy to the Grande Chartreuse, 
and to secure at all costs for his new foundation the aid of Dom 


Hugh of Avalon. 

“He is the one man,” said the Count, “who can deliver you from 
all your anxieties, and who will make his holy Order flourish in your 
kingdom, so that it will be a lasting monument to the glory of your 
Majesty. You will find him perfect in sweetness and patience, in 
greatness of soul and consideration for all. No one will ever complain 
of having him as a neighbour; no one will shrink from him as a 
foreigner; but every one will treat him as a fellow-countryman, a 
brother, and a friend. For he carries the whole human race in his 
heart, and loves all men with the love of perfect charity.”} 

Henry acted upon the advice, and sent to the Grande 
Chartreuse one of the most able and upright of the English 
Bishops, Reginald Fitz Jocelyn,? Bishop of Bath. The envoys 
had the greatest difficulty in accomplishing their mission. Not 
only were the Prior and monks of the Grande Chartreuse most 
loath to part with one whose virtue and capacity they valued so 
highly, but a still more formidable obstacle had to be overcome 
in the opposition of Hugh himself. The matter was debated in 
full Chapter, in the presence of the envoys and of the Bishop of 
Grenoble, himself an ex-Carthusian. Dom Hugh’s protest was 


most vigorous. 

“Since I have been in this holy house,” he said, “where your 
admonitions and example have helped me so greatly, I have not been 
able, for one single day, to govern my own soul. How can you then 
suggest that I should be sent away from you, into a strange land, to 
govern the souls of others? How can I found a new Chartreuse, when 
I have not been able myself to keep the precepts of our Fathers?” 

1 Magna Vita, bk. ii. ch. 1. 

2 He was elected Archbishop of Canterbury on the death of Baldwin, but died 


before his enthronement. 

3 It must not be supposed that these speeches are wholly imaginary. Dom Bovo,; 
who was present, and on whose advice Hugh was sent to England, himself became 
Prior of Witham at a later date, and related all the circumstances to the biographer 


of the Saint. 
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The Prior of the Grande Chartreuse could not bring himself 
to give the Saint an order of obedience to depart, but he was 
persuaded to leave the matter to the decision of the Bishop of 
the diocese, and this venerable prelate commanded the reluctant 
monk under pain of sin to accept the charge which he was asked 
to undertake. Hugh had no choice but to obey. He accom- 
panied the envoys back to England, was presented to the King,! 
and seems in his very first interview to have made a most 
favourable impression. 

And here I may interrupt the narrative for a while to say a 
word upon the question of the date of the foundation of Witham. 
Almost every English writer on the subject,? misled by some 
over-hasty inferences of Mr. Dimock, the editor of the Magua 
Vita, has assigned the coming of St. Hugh to Witham to the 
year 1175. There is abundant evidence to prove, as the French 
Carthusian biographer of St. Hugh has already done, that this 
is at least five years too early. While the Saint was still 
Procurator of the Grande Chartreuse, he was delivered from a 
very grievous spiritual trial by an apparition of his former Prior, 
Dom Basil, who had died a few days before.2 Now we know 
from the Carthusian chronicles that Dom Basil, though he 
resigned the office of Prior in 1173, did not die until 1179. It 
necessarily follows that St. Hugh did not quit the Grande 
Chartreuse until some little time afterwards. Again, Giraldus 
tells us that it was not until after the expiration of the three 
years assigned for the Crusade, ze. after the end of 1175, that 
Henry obtained the commutation enjoining him to build three 
monasteries, and it is not likely that a man whom the same 
writer calls az/ator in omnibus, a procrastinator in all things, 
would ever then have been in any hurry to redeem his promise. 
But perhaps the most satisfactory of many other confirmations 


1 It does not seem necessary to suppose that the interview with Henry II. took 
place in England. The King was in Normandy during the early part of the year 
1181. (See Eyton's /éénerary of Henry 11.) 

* E.g., Canon Perry; the author of the article on St. Hugh in the Dictionary of 
National Biography ; Miss Thompson in 7he Somerset Carthusians ; Mr. Church on 
Bishop Reginald of Bath in Archeologia, vol. 1.; Miss Kate Norgate in England 
under the Angevin Kings, &c. 

3 Strangely enough Mr. Dimock’s MSS. read: ‘‘ante aliquot annos’’—unless 
this be merely an error or correction of the transcriber. But the copy of Dom 
Le Couteulx and Surius both gave ante aliquot dies. Moreover, I am indebted to 
Father Poncelet, the Bollandist, for the information that the MS. of the A/agna Vita 
in the Burgundian Library, Brussels, which was unknown to Mr. Dimock, also reads 


7” 
ales. 
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which might be quoted are two entries, which I think have 
hitherto escaped attention, in the Norman Exchequer Rolls 
published by Stapleton. Both entries belong to the year 1180,! 
—the first records the expenditure of a sum of twenty shillings 
“for the passage of the brethren of the Chartreuse to England 
and for that of Reginald the King’s clerk who conducted them, 
by warrant from the King;” the other accounts for a sum of 
a hundred shillings spent by the King’s warrant upon the living 
of the brethren of the Chartreuse while in Caen in Normandy. 
There can, I think, be no reasonable doubt that these entries 
refer, not to the coming of St. Hugh with the Bishop of Bath, 
who could hardly have been styled clericus regis, but to the 
conveyance of the first band of Carthusians who were sent 
originally with Dom Norbert to begin the new foundation. The 
sums paid seem to imply a tolerably large party, and seeing 
that the whole establishment can hardly have consisted of more 
than a dozen Religious in all, it is extremely unlikely that it 
represents merely a reinforcement of the original colony. We 
are forced then to conclude that St. Hugh’s own arrival must 
be dated some months later than this—probably in the year 
1181. 

But to return from our digression. The first duty of the 
new Prior of Witham was to get his monastery built, in order 
to provide for his community some better shelter than the 
miserable wooden huts in which they had hitherto lived. No 
preparations of any sort had yet been made, and no plan had 
been determined upon as to the respective site of the cloister 
for the monks and the “lower house” for the lay-brothers and 
guests. Hugh’s first step was to assemble all the serfs and 
tenants before him, as the possession of their land was necessary, 
before he could commence the building of the monastery, and 
obtain the quiet and repose which were indispensable for such a 
foundation. Inthe King’s name he offered to those who were 
thus being evicted a choice of two forms of compensation, 
either that they should be allowed to occupy, in other manors 


1 Although the roll itself was made at Caen, in 1180, it seems possible that the 
entries, or some of them, may refer to disbursements belonging to the previous year. 

2 Stapleton, Magni Rotuli Scaccarii Normannia, vol. i.: ‘*In passagio fratrum 
de Cartosa et Reinaldi clerici regis qui eos duxit in Angliam, xx sol. per breve 
regis” (p. 37) ; and “‘ Reinaldo clerico regis ad conredium fratrum de Certosa, c sol. 
per breve regis.” (zd. p. 56.) There is an entry close by of 45 shillings paid for the 
passage of Reginald, James, Theodoric, and their companions, with fifty of the 
King’s hounds. 
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belonging to the Crown, farms and pastures on the same terms 
as those they held at Witham; or else, that they should be 
freed from serfdom and allowed to settle wherever they pleased. 
Some accepted other grants of land ; others chose their liberty. 

Hugh, with his usual charity, wished to do still more, and 
requested the King to indemnify them for any buildings they 
had erected, or any improvements they had made. He asked 
that they might receive full compensation for all these things, 
so that they might depart willingly, and the Carthusians enter 
with a clear conscience upon the land which they had occupied. 
The King was inclined to raise difficulties on this score, but 
St. Hugh pressed his point with as much firmness as gentleness. 
“My Lord King,” he said, “so long as a single penny remains 
unpaid of what is justly due to these poor people, I refuse to 
take possession of Witham.” The King had to give way, 
although he was not particularly well pleased with this purchase 
of tumble-down shanties and sheep-pens, but we can well under- 
stand that the dispossessed villeins will readily have lost any 
prejudice they may have conceived against the strange monks 
from beyond seas. 

Still more must this feeling have been strengthened when 
Hugh, with the charming audacity of which he had the secret, 
once more attacked the King and persuaded him into making 
him a present of the fixtures he had just bought. Henry gave 
way with not too ill a grace, and St. Hugh then presented 
the buildings and furniture to their former possessors to make 
use of the materials or sell them. The former occupants of the 
soil accordingly dispersed to their new abodes with light hearts, 
and the Carthusians found themselves the masters of a domain 
which, if not so remote from civilization as the mountain 
solitude they had quitted, resembled a desert as nearly as they 
could make it. 

So far we have simply been following the account of 
St. Hugh’s chaplain, but here we may refer to some interesting 
confirmations of his narrative, which are still extant in the 
records of the time. The compensation which Henry II. was 
asked to provide was by no means a mere matter of form, nor 
were the inhabitants settled upon the manor so exclusively of 
the villein class as might at first sight be supposed. Two 
portions of the domain granted to the Carthusians were not the 
King’s, but in private hands, held of an overlord by some certain 
defined service. The overlord was William de Malet, to whom 
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shortly afterwards succeeded Henry de Newmarket. The two 
tenants were Geoffrey de Wandestrea and Gilbert de Norfolk. 
To these two tenants, whose land the King had given to the 
brethren of the Charterhouse ( fratribus de Chartuse), Henry I. 
gave lands in the parish of North Curry, to the annual value of 
£7 and £8 respectively, to be held of the same overlord as 
before, on the same terms as the estate they had previously held 
in Witham! What is still more interesting, we find in an 
abstract of a charter of Henry II. in the Wells MSS. the names 
of twenty-seven sub-tenants who held of Gilbert de Norfolk, and 
presumably tilled his lands, and who now, transferring them- 
selves, with their lord, from Witham to Knapp, in North Curry, 
a distance of over thirty miles, were provided with holdings on 
the same terms as those they occupied before. Allowing an 
average of between four and five members to each family, this 
must have meant an exodus from Witham of about one hundred 
and twenty souls. Again, we may assume that when Geoffrey 
de Wandestrea transferred himself to his new estate at Stathe, 
another batch of sub-tenants, hardly less numerous, will have 
followed him. Without going further into details, it is sufficient 
to say that by very reasonable computations Mr. Bates, who 
may claim to speak with authority upon such matters, infers 
that, at the coming of the Carthusians, Witham had a population 
not far short of three hundred and eighty persons. That fora 
hamlet of this magnitude some sort of church or chapel would 
have been provided might be taken for granted, even if direct 
evidence were not forthcoming in a memorandum contained in 
the Chartulary of the Augustine Canons of Bruton, a monastery, 
seven or eight miles off. The Canons of Bruton served the 
chapel at Witham, and had lands and tenements there, and, 
in return for their spiritual ministrations, they used to receive all 
the tithes of the manor, and had other rights and exemptions. 
On surrendering these, they also received compensation from 
Henry II, as is recorded in the memorandum referred to.’ 

' See the printed copy of the Pipe Roll, 1 Richard I. p. 146, and especially the 
extremely valuable memorandum of Mr. E. H. Bates, discussing these facts, in 
Somerset Notes and Queries, March, 1897, p. 239. 

2 See Calendar of Wells MSS., p. 162, and Mr. Buckle’s articles in Somerset 
Notes and Queries, vol. i. p. 129; vol. iv. pp. 2, seq. ; pp. 50, seq. ; and p. 76. The 
entry in the Wells Zzder Albus is headed, ‘‘ Carta Henrici senioris (z.e. Henry IT.) 
de terra de Cnappe data in escamb: (in exchange) pro terra de Whiteham quam 
illi de Charthous tenent.” 

3 Bruton Chartulary (Somerset Record Society), p. 102. The authority of this 
memorandum, apparently a late copy of some earlier document, is somewhat weakened 
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Now the pre-existence of this chapel at Witham before the 
coming of St. Hugh is a very interesting fact. There can be 
little doubt that it is the same building which still serves 
Witham for a parish church, and which, during the three 
hundred and fifty years of the Carthusian occupation, was used 
as the chapel of the “lower house,” the domus conversorum, or 
domicile of the drothers It should be noted that to this day 
the Somersetshire folk round about speak of the “ Vrary,” and 
the official designation of the parish is not Witham, but W7tham 
Friary. The name has puzzled some who are at pains to point 
out that the Carthusians are not friars,? and that the friars were 
never settled at Witham. But the “Vrary” is evidently the 
house of those who were par excellence the “brothers” (the 
brothers as opposed to the monks), and who dwelt apart from 
the monastic enclosure. It is instructive to consult the Index 
volume of the Anzales Ordinis Cartusiensis. We find there two 
separate indexes, one headed J/udex Monachorum, the other 
Index Fratrum, the latter being exclusively devoted to the 
names of the convers?, or lay-brothers. The friary church at 
Witham is, therefore, the church of the lay-brothers. Already 
in the fifteenth century it was used for the parish church of the 
servants and other settlers who gathered round the monastery,’ 
and what is more, there is the best architectural evidence for 
the fact that in being so used it was only reverting to its original 
purpose. Modern experts‘ seem satisfied that the actual walls 
of Witham Church are older than St. Hugh’s time. He probably 
was the author of the vaulted stone roof which is now its most 


by the fact that it names Baldwyn as Archbishop of Canterbury in 1181. It is 
possible, however, that in the original only the initial letter of the name was indicated, 
and that the R (Richard) has been misread by the transcriber as a B. 

1 In all the most ancient Carthusian foundations there were two distinct establish- 
ments, in accordance with the arrangement of the Grande Chartreuse—the monastery 
proper, and the domus conversorum, where the lay-brothers and guests were lodged. 
Each had its own church, and the two establishments were generally some little 
distance apart. This rule was not maintained in the Charterhouses of later construc- 
tion, but at Witham and Hinton, the two earliest English foundations, we know that 
the monastery and lower house were separate. 

2 Mr. F. T. Ellworthy’s paper in the Semerset Archeological Society's Proceedings, 
1893, pp. I—20, supplies an excellent example of the misconceptions of many well- 
intentioned Anglicans who imagine themselves at home in Catholic antiquities. It 
is a learned paper, and yet the whole argument is vitiated by a mistaken view which 
almost any well-instructed Catholic could have rectified. 

3 See Miss Thompson, Somerset Carthusians, pp. 113, 114. 

4 It would be tedious to go into the evidence, which may be found in the 
Proceedings of the Somerset Archaeological Society, 1878, pp. 26, seq. ; 1893, p. 21. 
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striking feature, and to support this vaulting he had the walls 
strengthened by an outside casing of stone. 

Moreover, this pre-existing parish church with the “tenements,” 
whatever they were, of the Bruton canons, throws light upon the 
bold request of St. Hugh, that the King should not only make 
compensation to the evicted occupants for the fixtures they had 
to leave, but should present to him (Hugh) the fixtures and 
tenements thus purchased. No doubt he had the full intention 
of allowing the poor serfs to carry off with them whatever they 
could, but there was probably truth in the plea which he pressed 
upon Henry, that he had not himself “ where to lay his head.” 
The King might be willing to build a new cloister for the 
monks and all that belonged thereto, but in the meantime he 
and his companions were without a shelter, and in any case they 
would need a second establishment for their domus conversorum. 
St. Hugh’s quick eye had probably seen the makings of a very 
good “lower house” in the chapel of the Bruton canons, and 
the wooden cabins or mud homesteads which surrounded it. 
Long after Hugh was made a Bishop, in his very last visit to 
Witham (A.D. 1199), he spent one night with the lay-brothers at 
the lower house. Going into the church, the same church which 
still gathers together on Sundays the inhabitants of Witham, 
to recite the midnight office, a sudden blaze of light shining 
through the western windows interrupted his prayer, and told 
him of a conflagration outside. A temporary kitchen erected 
for his attendants had caught fire, and the flames threatened 
the buildings around, and even the church itself. The danger 
was imminent, for we are incidentally told that the guest-house, 
hardly six feet away from the blazing shed, was roofed with 
shingles, and that the cells of the lay-brothers, also constructed 
of wood, were ranged all around at a very short distance. 
St. Hugh threw himself on his knees before the altar, and when 
he rose from them the conflagration had harmlessly burnt itself 
out, an escape which all regarded as a miraculous answer to his 
prayers. St. Hugh, we are told, had repeatedly urged long 
before that a stone kitchen should be substituted for the wooden 
one, but it is interesting to note that nearly twenty years after 
the first coming of the monks, the only structure at the lower 
house built throughout of stone was the old parish church. 

But it is time to return to the beginning of St. Hugh’s work 
at Witham. I am inclined to think that the interview with the 


1 Magna Vita, p. 219. 
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King spoken of above, when the new Prior obtained Henry’s 
promise that the evicted tenants should be compensated, must 
be assigned to the beginning of October, 1181.1 “ About this 
time,’ as we learn from Mr. Eyton, “the King was much in 
Wiltshire,”’ and he would then have been comparatively easy of 
access from Witham, which is just over the border on the side 
of Somersetshire. Whatever be the exact date, we know that 
the building of the new monastery now began and was rapidly 
pushed forward. Already the most important part was finished, 
and there only remained some other details to be completed, 
less important, but equally necessary, when the funds again ran 
short. 

The King’s attention was engaged elsewhere, and the 
troubled state of his affairs in general had effaced the thought 
of Witham from his memory. There was no money to pay the 
workmen, who wearied the Prior and his monks by their 
reiterated complaints. 

Hugh sent some of his brothers to inform the King of all 
this, and to implore assistance. The King received them 
graciously enough, promised to interest himself on their behalf, 
and to do all they asked ; but he sent them back empty-handed, 
with promises alone. The expected help did not arrive, and it 
was necessary to put a stop to the work of building altogether. 

The holy Prior preserved his patience, and kept silence for 
some time, hoping that the King would redeem his promise. 
At length he sent another deputation, who were received in the 
same manner, with the same promises—but nothing more. 
Then discouragement and despair seized upon the monks, just 
as had happened before when Witham was first granted to 
them. Some of them even dared to rebuke their Prior, and 
accuse him of negligence and want of energy. They said it 
was his duty to go himself to the King, and make his request 
in person. 

The boldest of these censors was one Brother Gerard, a man 
of great austerity and fervent piety, who had no fear of king 
or potentate in this world, but who had not sufficiently learnt 
how to keep his zeal within due bounds. Belonging to a noble 
family, and accustomed to command, his monk’s habit did not 
prevent his speaking his mind with a vehemence that was 
hardly defensible. 


2 It would seem from Eyton’s J/¢inerary of Henry //., that the King was in 
Normandy from April, 1180, to August, 1181. 2 Jb, p. 243. 
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“How long, Dom Prior,” he would say, “do you intend to 
have patience with this King? Why do you not tell him 
plainly that if he does not fulfil his promises, and finish our 
monastery, we will return to our own country? If your natural 
modesty prevents you from speaking to him as he deserves to 
be spoken to, take me with you, and you shall hear the terms 
in which I will address him.” 

The Prior, knowing the good intentions of this plain- 
speaking brother, listened to him calmly, and assembled all the 
monks in consultation. It was unanimously agreed that the 
Prior should set out to remonstrate with the King, and that 
Brother Gerard should accompany him. “Since this is the 
advice of you all,” said St. Hugh, “I will adopt it. But 
remember, Brother Gerard, if you speak plainly, you must also 
speak with moderation. The King’s designs, as I have reason 
to know, are not easily fathomed, and it may be that he is only 
wishing to try us before granting our request. He knows that 
by our profession we are bound to act upon these words of our 
Divine Lord: ‘In your patience you shall possess your souls ;’? 
and that other exhortation of St. Paul: ‘Let us exhibit our- 
selves as the ministers of God in much patience.’”? 

St. Hugh set out from Witham, accompanied by Brother 
Gerard and an aged Brother named Aynard. The King received 
the three monks with great respect and veneration, and, as 
before, when they spoke to him of Witham, made every con- 
ceivable promise of assistance, excusing himself for his delay, 
and assuring them that the monastery should soon be finished. 
But he still avoided giving the supplies demanded ; nor did he 
appoint any specific time for sending them. 

Then Brother Gerard could no longer contain his indig- 
nation. “My Lord King,” he said, “you may do exactly as 
you please: you may finish that monastery, or abandon it 
altogether : we will have nothing more to do with it. As for 
myself, I mean to say farewell to you, and to leave your 
kingdom. I shall return to the desert of the Chartreuse. Do 
you think you are doing us a favour by doling out your bread 
to us with such a niggardly hand? We have no need of your 
charity. It is far better for us to return to our barren rocks in 
the Alps, than to have to haggle with a man who thinks that 
every penny spent upon the salvation of his soul is wasted and 
thrown away. Let him keep the money, and much good may it 


1 St. Luke xxi. 19. 3 2 Cor. vi..4. 
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do him. Neither Jesus Christ nor His servants will condescend 
to touch it.” 

These were the sort of compliments which Brother Gerard 
thought fit to address to a hot-tempered monarch like Henry II. 
While he was speaking so passionately, Hugh endeavoured 
vainly to silence him, or to keep him within due bounds. The 
old baronial spirit broke loose, and, strong in the holiness of his 
cause, he gave way to all the natural impetuosity of his character, 
and redoubled his reproaches, instead of moderating them. 
The good Prior was overwhelmed with confusion, and could 
never afterwards recall the scene without a shudder. The King 
remained apparently unmoved, he answered not a word, and 
listened calmly to the storm of rebuke until it had come to an 
end. At last Brother Gerard stopped. A dead silence prevailed 
for several minutes, during which Henry II. looked fixedly at 
the holy Prior, who bowed down his head in silence. Then the 
King spoke: “And you, my reverend Father, what are your 
intentions? Will you also take yourself off and leave my 
kingdom?” “No, my lord and King,” replied St. Hugh, 
meekly ; “I will not leave you. I do not despair of you. 
Rather do I feel great pity for you. You have so many cares ; 
you are overwhelmed with business, which hinders you from 
thinking of the interests of your soul. Other occupations are 
absorbing your thoughts now; but when God gives you time 
for reflection, you will do all you have promised ; you will bring 
the good work you have begun to a happy conclusion.” “As I 
hope for salvation,” exclaimed the King, embracing the Prior as 
he spoke, “I swear that you shall never leave my kingdom as 
long as I live. It is from you that I will seek advice for my 
soul’s good ; it is with your aid that I will make resolutions for 
the future.” ? 

With that the King sent for, on the spot, and put into the 
hands of the Prior the sum of money that was necessary for 
the completion of the monastery, giving directions that the 
work should be proceeded with immediately.” 


1 Magna Vita, pp. 73—75. 

2 It is not easy to assign a date to the charter (printed in Dugdale) which was 
granted by Henry II. at Marlborough to the Carthusians of Witham. It must, 
I think, have preceded this interview between the King and Brother Gerard. 
Mr. Eyton (/¢inerary, p. 271) is inclined to put the charter as late as the election of 
St. Hugh to the bishopric of Lincoln in 1186, when a number of Bishops and nobles 
assembled at Marlborough, and he calls attention to the fact that it concedes to the 
monks the right of free election of their Prior. It might perhaps be equally well 














270 The First English Charterhouse. 


Such is the account which St. Hugh’s chaplain has left us 
of the founding of the first English Charterhouse. Of the 
depth and sincerity of the affection which King Henry bore to 
the Saint, it would be easy to quote many examples did not 
space fail me. The one really important result of this friendship 
over and above the favour thus assured to the holy sons of 
St. Bruno, was the promotion of Prior Hugh to the see of 
Lincoln. It would be hard to exaggerate the services rendered 
to England at this critical period by his inflexible courage in 
resisting oppression and defending the rights of the Church. 
If it were not for the firm front shown by St. Hugh in with- 
standing the unconstitutional exactions of Richard, we may 
well ask ourselves whether Magna Charta could ever have been 
wrested from his successor. If for twenty years together the 
Angevin monarchs had found no one among the English 
episcopate whom they were compelled to fear as well as to 
respect, it is possible that Erastianism might have paralyzed 
the spiritual energies of the Church in England more than three 
hundred years sooner than it actually did. 

i. 'T. 


assigned to the gathering at Marlborough in January, 1182 (1181, Old Style), which 
would explain this date being accepted for the foundation of Witham. There was 
nothing niggardly, despite the sneers of Ralph Niger and Giraldus, in the grant 
made by Henry. In the words of Bishop Hobhouse: ‘‘The monks were put in 
possession of all that afterwards became the liberty and parish of Witham, 7.¢., the 
5,497 acres in block immediately round them, and the tract of dry sheep-run on the 
top of Mendip, which the King had superadded to their great behoof as farmers of a 
very wet clay-land. With this too was given the fullest immunity from all that 
might disturb Carthusian recollection. ‘Libera ab omni servicio; in liberam 
eleemosinam,’ ¢.e., in frank-almoigne—freedom from geld, suitage, hidage, pontage, 
toll on King’s purveyors, suits of shire and hundred, and from all pleas including 
‘murdrum,’ z.¢., the fine exacted from the hundred for a murder committed in the 
bounds. ‘I forbid,’ says Henry, ‘my foresters to trouble them in any way 
within their own limits, or to interfere with those who enter or quit these 
limits’—a most important immunity from the operation of the oppressive forest 
rights which excluded the ‘ expeditation’ of dogs, z.e., the disabling them from 
hunting by maiming their claws.” (Bishop Hobhouse on Witham Friary, Somerset 
Arch. Society’s Proceedings, 1893, p. 24.) We have to remember, too, the com- 
pensation made not only to the tenants mentioned above, but also to the Canons of 
Bruton, who received other lands and privileges in South Petherton. 
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Il. 


ON June 20, the Countess of Albany wrote to the Cardinal 
Duke of York that Cardinal Conti had lent her his villa 
at Frascati for July. She would be pleased to pass the 
time with her brother-in-law, and looked forward to going 
from her bed straight into the fresh air. But the heat upset 
her and made her legs swell. She wrote on the 23rd, com- 
plaining again of her health, and professing much devotion to 
her excellent brother. But she did not go to Frascati. Canon 
Cesarini, of the Cardinal’s household, called at the Cancellaria 
early in July, and to his surprise found everything shut up. 
Louise wrote in evident trepidation to the Cardinal, and explained 
that she had gone to bed at three p.m., overcome by the heat, 
not having slept the previous night. As at this time she was 
enjoying the unlimited society of Alfieri, riding with him and 
talking poetry, one can easily gather from these letters that 
she found even the heat of a Roman July preferable to the 
coolness and verdure of Frascati under the Cardinal’s eye. 

On June 26, Charles writes, coldly and reticently, with 
formal courtesies : 


Dear Brother,—I canot express my uneasiness In having heard 
from Cantini you was out of Ordre. But in receiving now yr. obliging 
Letter of ye 23rd Curent, and mentioning nothing of yr. precious health, 
It guives me good hopes that yr. Indisposition will be of no Conse- 
quence : so remain, with ye greatest affection, yr. moste Loving Brother, 

CHARLES R. 

We have not the Cardinal’s reply, nor the letter from Charles 
which followed, in which he seems to have made some state- 
ments which perplexed his brother, who wrote to him again 
on the 4th and on the 7th. Neither are these letters in the 
collection. Charles writes, July 10: 


All I took ye Liberty to mention to you was fact, but be pleased to 
observe, I was forced to dissemble as you now remarque. My health 
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in reality suffers By the cruell situation in which I am at present, for 
want of money: God be thanked, your precious health gose better. 
So remain, your moste loving Brother, 

CHARLES R. 

Charles had by this time heard of Alfieri’s presence in Rome 
and was very reasonably indignant. He sent Prince Corsini to 
the Vatican, to demand that Alfieri should be turned out of 
Rome, and his wife sent back to him. The Pope returned that 
he was proud to have so distinguished a person as Alfieri 
residing in Rome, and that the Countess’s conduct was unex- 
ceptionable. Charles insisted also that his Roman pension should 
be paid to him without any deduction for the benefit of his wife. 

There follows a gap of nearly two months, which may be 
filled according to internal evidence by some undated letters, 
from Louise to the Cardinal. She never troubled greatly about 
dates: the year she always ignored. Now, with a few excep- 
tions she drops the month, and gives only the day of the week, 
though she is frequently carcful to mention the hour. Some of 
these letters are evidently placed out of their order in the 
bound volumes. 

“Monday evening,” she asks her brother-in-law, “Are you 
satisfied with the Canon? It is his business to comfort you, and 
even to calm you, when you are a little impatient. When I 
come to Frascati, I will share that duty with him.” 

Presently she feels her way in a delicate matter. Her 
mother, sister, and brother-in-law, are coming to see her in the 
winter. She cherishes privately the hope that the generous 
Cardinal will offer them the splendid hospitality of the Cancel- 
laria, and she wants to let them see her wearing the Sobieski 
diamonds. “They will live by themselves,” she informs him, 
tentatively. She has been thinking again about the diamonds. 
If he has the least scruple about opening the casket, she begs of 
him not to do it. “I know your wish is to please me, and that 
is enough. Being your brother’s wife, I ought to have the 
diamonds. It can only be circumstances that prevent you, and 
not your fault.” 

On September 4, she writes to him that the heat makes 
her half imbecile: for four days she has touched neither pen 
nor books, but she will go to pay him a visit when it is 
cooler. She continues: “I know nothing more from Florence 
than that the King has frequent dinner-parties, and drinks less, 
for he can no longer exceed beyond a certain point.” She is 
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better since they were delivered from the detestable scirocco, 
and hopes he will keep his promise to come on Monday. The 
trottata will do him good. As it is cooler, and her head is 
better, he will not say she is in a bad temper, which she never is, 
but often very weary. 

A day or two later, “ Saturday morning,” she complains of 
the heat, and agrees as to the dulness of “the Canon.” She is the 
same herself. If she were with the Cardinal, he would accuse 
her of ill-temper. It was the effect of the season (which 
hardly ever pleases her) and her health. She tells him 
unkindly that 4e suffers from nothing, neither heat nor sleep- 
lessness, and has very robust health. “I know nothing more 
from Florence but that the King continues to give dinner- 
parties to women, and that he spends a great deal of money. 
... I have received among my prints a portrait of him in pastille, 
which is extremely like him. I will show it to you next Monday, 
when I hope to have the pleasure of seeing you.” 

On October 10, she is going to dine and sleep at the 
Cardinal’s, and wants the ground-floor bedroom with the fire- 
place. She does not like to be hot at nights. “ It is abominably 
cold,” she adds, inconsistently. 

“ Wednesday,” she writes that her mother is coming. She 
has sent a valet-de-chambre to meet her, and has taken a lodging 
for her, to save the Cardinal trouble. 

“ Saturday,” she has apparently got the desired invitation 
from the Cardinal, its acceptableness tempered by some hint of 
having seen through her manceuvre. She is sorry he should have 
misunderstood her true motives. She expected her sister only 
(apparently she had forgotten her preceding letters); her 
mother, however, arrived also, and she does not know how to 
put six people in a little lodging where there is only one bed, 
and no convenience. But if the Cardinal persists in wishing 
it And so on, with much protest of “her ¢rze sentiments.” 

Her mother had probably been managing business for her 
with the Queen Marie Antoinette, for Sir Horace Mann writes 
at the beginning of the following year, 1782: 





The Queen of France has wrote a very gracious letter to the 
Countess of Albany, that her Royal Consort, the King of France, 
taking compassion of the Countess’s past sufferings, had assigned for 
her a pension of 20,000 Roman crowns a year for her life. The 
Cardinal gives her four thousand, and maintains her sumptuously in a 
fine appartment with servants and equipage. 

VOL. XCI. S 
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Charles, of course, heard of this lucky stroke, and tried a 
counterstroke. Louise writes to the Cardinal in January in 
evident alarm, sympathizing first with a cough which she 


recognizes for this occasion. 


I hear from Florence that the King is contriving something new 
with the Archbishop, who is a busybody. They have got up a J/acet 
against you and me, to be sent to the King of Sardinia! [next in the 
succession after the Duke of York] to bring you together [which 
would be an awkward truce for Louise]; where he makes the same 
request as of the Pope, or perhaps repeats it in the name of the King 
of Sardinia. . . . I also know that it is Prince Corsini who is 
advising the King. He must be terribly fond of meddling in other 
folks’ business. As for me, I trust in you. I am here under your 
protection and I fear nobody, but, nevertheless, it seems to me that 
there would be no harm if you were to tell the Archbishop of Florence, 
who sows discord everywhere, to mind his own business. He should 
have seen by the manner in which you wrote to him two years ago, 
that you could not consent to all that has been done against me. 
I believe it to be the question of the money, which goes to the King’s 
heart most, and he will try every possible way to get you to give some, 
but he is much mistaken. Finally, my dear brother, I trust to you... . 
P.S. I am going to dine to-day at the seaside with Count Chigi. 
I have never seen the sea on that coast. 


In a letter, dated January 19, 1782, after complaining of 
her health and the wind, she says she has heard nothing fresh 
from Florence, and believes “all that will end as it began. 
I only know that the Archbishop gives my husband great 
hopes.” 

There now comes a wide gap among the letters. We know 
that Louise and Alfieri were seeing each other constantly, 
riding and driving together. There is a letter from the Countess 
to the Cardinal, dated “June 26,” without any address, which 
must have been written in the summer of this year from 
Baden, where she stayed then with Alfieri. It is a letter written 
manifestly to throw more dust in the Cardinal’s still un- 
suspecting eyes, giving no suggestion whatever of the delights 
of her sojourn. Since she arrived on the 26 [of May], she has 
been colder than she ever was in Rome in the winter. It had 
rained almost incessantly. The town was ugly enough ; no one 
to look at or to see one. She had taken a house. She rode, 
she walked, she read, she occupied herself, and was never at a 

‘ Victor Amadeus III., great grandson of Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, daughter 
of Charles I, 
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loss how to pass the time. The baths would be open on July 1, 
and were excellent for the stomach and nerves. She wished 
the Cardinal was there, but hastened to add that he hadn’t the 
patience to travel as slowly as she did, for which one was repaid 
by feeling not at all tired on the evening of arrival. She is 
profuse with messages and inquiries for “the Canon.” 

Rome, of course, knew all about Alfieri and the Queen, 
but if the rumour reached the Cardinal, he shut his ears to it, 
loyally faithful to his distressed sister-in-law. One may find 
some excuse for Louise’s treatment of her husband, but her 
treatment of the kindly, trusting brother-in-law, who had done 
everything in his power to help and console her, cannot be 
excused, and of itself must throw a doubt upon the whole of 
her conduct. 

But the Cardinal’s eyes were soon to be opened. About 
February, 1783, Charles fell dangerously ill. Sir Horace Mann 
had come round to his side of the domestic question, and writes 
January 11th, of how he had totally altered his way of living 
and behaved in every respect with proper decency. But the 
wages of his past sins were overdue. He was now at death’s 
door ; mortification set in in his legs, and his body was swollen. 
He recovered, but the physicians apprehended that he would 
fall into chronic disease from a dropsy in the breast. While 
he believed himself dying, he sent for his brother and made 
full confession to him. He did not extenuate his own conduct, 
but he told him the whole truth about Alfieri. Perhaps he 
only confirmed suspicions already aroused, for this time the 
Cardinal believed at once, and returned to Rome burning with 
indignation. 

From Louise’s next letter, we find that he did not at once 
make a public scandal, but went to her privately and bade her 
dismiss Alfieri; which she promised to do. Indignant at seeing 
the promise was not kept, and that Alfieri still hung about, the 
impulsive Cardinal went to the Pope and got an order for 
Alfieri to quit Rome. He left on March 4, and Louise wrote 
to the Cardinal; coldly dropping all her customary terms of 
affection. 

After the advice you gave me, brother, and for which I thanked you 
at the time, believing it to be private, I made M. le Comte d’Alfieri 
promise to leave Rome. He has left this morning. I would have 
tried to persuade him to do so earlier, had it not been that after ripe 
reflection, and taking the advice of the most reasonable people, I feared 
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a sudden departure would have looked like compulsion and confirmed 
the injurious reports about my conduct, which though ill-founded, were 
only too prevalent. However it may be, your wish is fulfilled and your 
advice followed. The only annoyance I have, is that there should have 
been any publicity. It wounds my reputation and my delicacy. See 
what trouble you would have spared me if, as we formerly agreed 
together, you had declared your intentions ox/y to me in private ; if 
you had not run off without the least necessity to the Pope; in one 
word, if you had not, in the first excitement, let yourself hurry to a 
proceeding which the kindness of your heart must now show you was 
not very courteous to me, either with regard to my being your sister-in- 
law, or with regard to me personally. Nevertheless, do not fear any 
future reproaches from me. I will spare you them. I will remember 
only the marks of friendship I have received from you at other times, 
and for which I shall preserve the greatest gratitude all my life. 
In spite of what has passed, I promise you no less the most sincere 
attachment &c. 


But she drops the “dearest brother,” the “most affectionate 
sister,” and signs herself formally— 


Your most humble and obedient servant and sister, 
LOUISE. 


Roman society was indignant with the Cardinal for giving 
his sister-in-law away, and warmly sympathized with her, but 
Florentine society, equally immoral, equally recognisant of the 
cicisbeo system, suddenly veered round to the side of the King. 
Sir Horace Mann, referring April 26, to “the fracas between 
him and his wife, whom everybody then pitied and applauded,” 
writes: “The tables are now turned. The cat is at last out of 
the bag.” Charles had convinced his brother that the account 
of his wife’s ill-usage was a plot of Alfieri’s, though Mann 
blames Henry for publishing the Alfieri intrigue in Rome, and 
says a more silly mortal than the Cardinal never existed. For the 
proof he and Florence accepted, there must have been much 
more substantial evidence than Charles’s self-exculpation and 
Henry’s shocked sympathy. 

Alfieri himself admits that though his attentions to the 
Queen, “did not exceed the bounds of honour”—a word more 
or less elastic in that age and with poets—husband and brother 
were both right to disapprove of the intimacy, which was only 
“better than the fashion of Rome and Florence,” and only 
“much more on the safe side than the other.” 

The lovers were separated, but they corresponded secretly 
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and managed to meet now and then. The five passionate love- 
letters from Louise to Francesco Gori, friend of her poet, 
published by “Vernon Lee,” must fit in here. After raving 
of her passionate love for Alfieri and the misery of parting, she 
longs for the death of “the man at Florence, who must be made 
of iron, to spite us by living. It is so long since he is ill and 
still he lives—may live another couple of years ; though he may 
be suffocated any moment by the humours which have risen to 
his chest. What a cruel thing to look for one’s happiness to the 
death of another, yet one cannot help wishing it. I love him 
[Alfieri] more than myself. . . . Peace by his side would suffice 
for me, and yet I am condemned to languish far from him. 
. . . That man does not seem inclined to depart.” 

In 1783, after Charles's ¢ecovery from his severe illness, a 
new factor came into his affairs in the form of Gustavus III. of 
Sweden, with whom he was connected by marriage. Gustavus 
visited him at Florence and greatly cheered the royal exile, 
so long debarred from the society of “his equals.” Gustavus 
found “the old man very interesting,” and conceived a strong 
liking and sympathy for him; which is a good, unbiassed 
testimony for the fallen Prince. He exerted himself to get 
Charles’s pecuniary affairs placed upon a more comfortable 
footing, and to arrange a separation between him and his wife 
that would be justice and relief to both. Unfortunately, the 
impressionable Gustavus went on to Rome, where he met the 
other party and heard the other story. Louise persuaded him 
that Charles neither deserved his compassion nor required his 
assistance.! The latter statement she presently found it con- 
venient to contradict. 

On January 24, 1784, Charles had another serious attack of 
illness, and lay speechless and insensible for two days. The 
doctors supposed it to be a kind of stroke. When he recovered 
consciousness, they decided it was inflammation of the brain, 
and hopeless. He received Extreme Unction, and recovered 
a little farther. John Stewart writes to the Cardinal, February 3, 
1784: 

His Majesty received the Holy Sacrament on Sunday last in all 
his good sences, to the great comfort of everybody who is attached to 


the Royal Family. The doctors at present think the King in a fair 
way of recovery. . . . When the doctors gave up hope of the King’s 


1 Sir Horace Mann, February 3, 1784. 
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recovery, I locked up everything that was loose in His Majesty’s room, 
as there is no depending on most of those that His Majesty has about 
him. 


On the 14th, Stewart writes again, complaining of “a strange 
hitch in the generous promise of the King of Sweden being 
fulfilled.” 

Caryll writes from St. Germains, March 5, 1784, congratu- 
lating the Cardinal on his brother’s recovery. He declares 
that it was a real mortification to learn the motive in the letter 
of February 11th, which obliged His Royal Highness to deny 
himself the consolation of visiting His Majesty as he did the 
last year on a similar alarming occasion. There is no expla- 
nation of this “motive.” Probably Henry had not cared to 
take the trouble. Even in his youth, D’Argencon described 
him as aimant ses aises. 

On April 1st, Louise writes to the Cardinal : 


I have not been able to speak to you sooner, my dear brother, of a 
projected settlement which the King of Sweden has proposed to me to 
make with my husband, since I saw you at Frascati. I agreed to it 
with the greater pleasure, in that I prove by it how far I am from 
wishing to help myself to your brother’s fortune, as he says lam. It is 
without regret that I give up to him not only the thousand crowns 
which you give me, but also the three thousand which are due to me 
by my marriage contract for pin-money, and I also consent that he 
should take his diamonds from Rome: a sacrifice which I would have 
made a long time ago, had I not believed that my honour, both present 
and future, required that I should keep that pension, as a certain proof 
that in leaving my husband I had the approval of those whose esteem 
I value. Also, I did not think I had the power to give it up without 
a legal arrangement with him, which would prove that we are separated 
by mutual consent. The King of Sweden has taken the matter up, 
and I place my interests entirely in his hands, and he is kind enough 
to act as a friend and relative. ‘To my great surprise, Stuart brought 
me this morning the settlement signed. It is in the hands of the King 
of Sweden. As soon as I have it back I will communicate it to you, 
persuaded that you will rejoice with me to be at last protected from 
my husband’s [word effaced], and he from necessities which I believe 
are real, because Stuart vouches for them. I am proud of being able to 
help him, and to give up of my superfluity to procure for him what is 
necessary. May it ensure him peace and contentment in his old age. 


In a postscript she wishes him a happy Easter. 
But the Cardinal was no longer to be so easily hoodwinked. 
He guessed the reason of Louise’s generosity: that she wanted 
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to be free at any price to enjoy the unlimited society of her 
lover. He knew, from three and a half years of intimate 
acquaintance, as we know from her later history, that she was 
not by any means ready to give up the means of easy living. 
To renounce money which it would have been extremely difficult 
to obtain, would simplify and hasten the business in hand, 
while her consequent poverty would appeal to the more accessible 
munificence of friendly Courts. 
The Cardinal replied a week later, April gth: 


I am so busy just now that I have hardly time to answer your 
letter, and I limit myself to telling you that while no one in the world 
can desire more than I do a settlement between you and your husband, 
I can never approve of a separation which has no object but interest. 

I neither can nor ought to meddle in agreements which you make 
together; but I beg of you to reflect that all you have had from 
Cantini since you have lived at my house of the Cancellaria, is mine ; 
that while you are my guest, Cantini, by my order, will certainly pay it 
to nobody but to you; but the affront which my brother puts upon 
me by pretending to dispense with the merest civilities, and to write 
about what belongs to me and not to him, without my knowing anything 
about it, even deliberately to exclude me, obliges me to take my own 
part and to make him see it. I beg of you urgently, my dearest sister, 
to annoy me no further on this point. It really affects my health to 
see myself treated in such a way by my brother, who endeavours by 
means of calumny and misrepresentation to have from me whatever 
comes into his head, without acknowledging the least obligation to me. 


Louise replies at once, suddenly and boldly changing her 
tune: 


I hasten to send you an authentic copy of the agreement which my 
husband gives me towards our separation: which is based upon our 
mutual certainty of the impossibility of living together, seeing how 
different our characters are, and following the example given to us 
by other personages as highly placed as my husband and I. You see 
now that your unhappy brother yielded only to reason and not to 
interest as you think, and that he disposes of nothing of yours, since it 
is on my own suggestion, knowing his needs, that I give up to him 
what he gave me for pin-money and which you said would be paid to 
me here: a sacrifice which I would have made for him from the first, 
I repeat, if I had not believed that I ought not to do it, consider- 
ing my circumstances. Believe me, my brother, the King is in want, 
and I should dishonour myself if I did not help him. Stuart can tell 
you that during his last illness he had not even money to pay for the 
Masses that were said for him; and when Stuart wrote to you, he had 
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not six sequins in the house. Believe me, my brother, he has not 
enough to live upon with the 60,000 livres he draws from France; not 
having the pension from the Chamber, he hasn’t enough for existence. 
I used to think he saved, but I have verified all this with the bankers, 
and I have found that he told the truth. Therefore I believe myself 
obliged to assist him. You know, my dear brother, that I thought the 
same when you proposed to me to keep the diamonds to which I have 
some right, except the large stones in which you have a share with 
your brother; but I could not do a thing that would make everybody 
cry out and which I cannot in conscience and honour refuse him, 
considering his circumstances, any more than you could. How is it 
possible, my dear brother, that with a heart so kind as yours, with so 
just and fair a mind, you do not see that it is more decent that we 
should be separated by mutual consent; and that you should not be 
pleased at my giving to your brother, since it is a sign that I have 
forgiven him his unkindnesses, and that I want to try to make him 
happy since you give me this money? What matter can it make to you 
if I give it to him? It is quite a superfluous attention on my part 
to have told you of it. You need never have known of it; and is it 
not better that he should be happy for the few years he has to live and 
that you should be left in peace? Also, why tease him by writing to him 
that he is disposing of what is yours, since it is I who dispose of what 
is mine by giving it to him of my free will ? 
The letter is coldly signed : 

LoulIsE, your sister. 
Adding : 


I beg of you to return to me the copy I sent you on Tuesday. 


This is the last letter from Louise to her brother-in-law for 
nearly eight months. She joined Alfieri at Colmar, August 17, 
1784, the months of separation having been necessary for 
appearances’ sake. The deed of separation was signed by 
Charles on April 3, 1784. His wife had new plans in view. 
As she was supposed to be living apart from Alfieri, they were 
obliged to separate presently. She went to Siena, then to 
Turin, probably to state her case to her husband’s friend and 
cousin, the King of Sardinia. 

_ Sir Horace Mann says that Charles took to drinking again 
as soon as his affairs were settled. If he did, it was but a brief 
aberration, and the Ambassador probably makes the statement 
carelessly and untruly, as in other instances, for there is no 
evidence here to support the charge, unless it be read between 
lines, interpreted by malice prepense. He had a grand scheme 
on hand for his happiness, and was full of new hope. 
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His lonely heart turned to the daughter of whom he had 
been so fond when she was a little child: whom he had perhaps. 
seen once again in the bloom of her eighteen years. He had 
made her his heir by a will signed March 23, 1783, on recovering 
from his first nearly fatal illness. Now he sought her out in her 
French convent, legitimized her in the French Parliament, 
created her Duchess of Albany and a Royal Highness, and sent 
for her to come and live with him. The Act of Legitimization 
is signed, July, 1784, by “Charles Edward Stuart, grandson of 
James II., King of Great Britain,’ his ordinary “Charles R.” 
not being recognized in France. 

The Baron de Castille, an officer of the French Guards, 
writes on December 22, 1784, to a Mr. Wilkes that on the 
14th of August last, the Lady Charlotte Stuart, as she was 
known in Paris, informed him of her father’s recognition and 
legitimization. The King of France had consented that all 
the Acts should be registered in Parliament, and they were so 
registered September 8th. His Majesty granted her letters 
patent, enabling her to inherit all goods which the Prince, her 
father, had in France, with the right to dispose of them. She 
had been received in French society, as far as poverty would 
allow. Her chief recreation scems to have been to visit the 
Prince de Rohan, Archbishop of Bordeaux, whose society she 
much preferred to that of the Dames de Sainte Maric of her 
convent at Meaux; so the Archbishop’s nephew informed Sir 
Horace Mann.? 

There was some necessary delay while the new Duchess 
made herself ready to take up her position at the head of her 
father’s house. She had first to fit herself out to appear at the 
French Court, where she was received as a Duchess, and granted 
the Zadouret.2 John Stuart, the King’s faithful old servant, was 
sent to fetch her. Her mother was not to accompany her, lest 
she should disgrace her, says Sir Horace Mann. She was 
attended by Lord Nairne and Lady Norton, a Frenchwoman 
who had married an Irish officer named O’Donnel. 

This new departure took the Cardinal of York wholly by 
surprise, and he was furious; which Charles had _ probably 
expected, as he did not consult his brother. They were still 
on bad terms, owing to Henry’s patronage of the revolting 


1 Hist. MSS. Comm. Reports. Macaulay Papers. 
2 Doran, Mann and Manners at the Court of Florence. 
3 Walpole’s Letters, vol. viii. p. 517. 
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Louise. The Cardinal had always been sternly intolerant of 
the Walkinshaw scandal, and now he considered his own rights 
to be endangered by the legitimization, with the unusual addition 
of “Royal Highness.” Her dukedom itself must have been an 
annoyance to him personally, being one of the royal titles, and 
usually given to the second son of the King of Scots. It does 
not appear to have been given to him by his father, since it is 
never mentioned with his other titles, and Charles treated it as 
dormant: but the Duke of York would naturally look upon it 


as his due. 
He at once published his formal protest : 


The Cardinal Duke of York cannot do less than complain strongly 
of the proceeding of his royal brother concerning the irregular and 
improper action taken in summoning a natural daughter of his to live 
with him with so much publicity. It will be easily perceived on what 
grounds he may complain, if it is considered, in the first place, what 
an indecent uproar was made some time ago about supposed poverty 
and destitution, when it was pretended his royal brother had not 
enough to live upon; and the burden. was thrown on the shoulders of 
the Cardinal Duke, against all justice: who is now informed in the 
most outrageously pompous manner, that he has taken upon himself an 
expense which will naturally exceed the maintenance of his own 
consort: an action which is in manifest contradiction of the former 
exaggerated statement. 

In the second place, the Cardinal Duke sets forth the situation in 
which he finds himself, on seeing follow immediately after a feigned recon- 
ciliation by means of letters written by his royal brother, a public 
proceeding of this description as to which he has had no information, 
and to which his consent was not asked. 

In the third place, he represents the irregularity of this pretended 
legitimation, which was not necessary to enable his brother to give 
to that person a fair subsistence, which he had already been bound in 
conscience to do for thirty years past. As he did not do so, the Cardinal 
Duke, touched by pure compassion, supplied the money privately. But 
it was not necessary to give her those titles, and to place her in a 
position for which there can be no explanation to the mind of any 
intelligent person aware of the facts and of present circumstances, 
except the intention of putting a public slight upon the Cardinal Duke 
and his sister-in-law. 

And here is reached the fourth point raised by the Cardinal Duke : 
that the said legitimation, as appears to be intended, goes very much 
further than has been the invariable custom in similar cases, and as 
in the recent example of James II. in the person of the Duke of 
Berwick : since it reaches the very height of presumption to pretend to 
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have the lady recognized as of the stem of the royal house, by granting 
her titles that would most justly be contested if he were in actual posses- 
sion of his lawful right. Nor in that case would his royal brother, 
according to the law of the kingdom, have the faculty thus to habilitate 
a natural child and place her in the succession to the throne: a case 
utterly without precedent. In this state of things, the Cardinal Duke 
flatters himself that all his friends will accept his statement, convinced 
of its justice with regard to this business, so disgusting to him, which 
he protests for his part to regard as null and void: in short, to ignore 
so long as God gives him life.! 


A. SHIELD. 


1 Additional MSS. British Museum. 








Socialism and Religious Orders." 
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ONE curious change that is coming over men’s minds in this 
country is the growth of a new regard for Religious Orders. 
This is due, not only to the Catholicizing party in the Church of 
England, which has abolished so much of the blind bigotry of 
the Reformation, but also to an increased and increasing dispo- 
sition to combine and co-operate and bear the fortunes of life in 
common. Religious Orders are thought in one way to have 
solved the problem of co-operation, and men are curious to 
study the solution which they present. Hence the modern 
novelist counts upon making one impressive chapter by a 
description of the interior of a religious house, a practice for 
which he finds precedent in Sir Walter Scott. For all who are 
interested in Communism and Socialism, the social aspect of a 
Religious Community must also have some interest. I propose 
to say a little on the agreement, but more on the differences 
between a Socialist Commonwealth and a Religious Order. 
The differences, it will be found, are all in the way of facilitating 
the workings of the latter, and putting the former far off away 
into the region of the impossible and chimerical. 

The point of agreement between Socialism and Religious 
Life is that in both economies the goods of life are in the hands 
of individuals for use and consumption only: all capital is held 
in common, and is administered either by the votes of the 
Community, or by some individual, or individuals, acting in the 
name of the Community. Here the Socialist administration 
will be more democratic than the Religious, and more liable to 
fall out of gear. The Socialist citizen will have the dominion of 
the wages that he earns, or of the dole that is distributed to 

1 In all that I have written about Socialism, I have had in view the Social 
Democrats rather than the mild Socialists, or Collectivists, as I would prefer to call 
them, of the Fabian Society. The Collectivist State, once established, would have 
an anxious reckoning to make with Social Democracy. In the end, I should expect 


to see the Social Democrats become the lords of misrule, and bring the whole 
fabric of Collectivism down about the ears of its supporters. 
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him, with this large limitation, that he must not invest his 
wages, or his dole, in any money-making concern for his own 
profit. The Religious has the use only, not the dominion, of 
what is assigned to him; he can only turn it to the supply of 
his own personal wants, on such scale as the custom of his 
Order allows, always a modest and somewhat frugal scale. The 
Socialist here has more liberty, but the large limitation 
mentioned is common to him and to the Religious. The 
Religious who does better work for his Order is not on that 
account better fed: whether the better-working Socialist is to 
be better fed is, as we have seen, a moot point, and a difficulty 
for Socialism, whichever way it is determined. The Religious 
lives where he is stationed by his Superiors, and does the work 
that they assign him. How the Socialist will be got to work, 
what choice of work he will have, and what liberty of moving 
about from employment to employment and from place to 
place—nothing of all this is quite settled ; but it is hoped that 
every individual will be allowed to choose his own work, and 
that individuals will choose their several occupations so wisely, 
and with such self-devotedness to the common good, that the 
work of the Community will not suffer. Religious would not 
expect their public works to prosper, if they were thus left to 
the casual energy of individual members. Socialists may find 
it necessary, after all, to fall back upon some constraining 
central authority, which will assign the People their work, and 
oblige the said People to do the same. 

The sources of wealth in a Religious Order are three-fold. 
First, what individuals bring into the Order on entering it, or 
what falls in to them by way of bequest afterwards. This may 
be reckoned the principal source. Secondly, gifts from friends, 
usually for some special purpose, and that often of an orna- 
mental nature, as for the decoration of a church or the erection 
of an altar. Thirdly, what is made by a sort of quasi- 
capitalistic production analogous to the incomes of professional 
men. It must be borne in mind that no Religious Order or 
Community is allowed to engage in trade, properly so called. 
But they teach schools, serve churches, preach sermons, attend 
hospitals, and render other ministerial services, for which they 
receive monied support. 

A Socialist State would be either one great trading com- 
munity, or an aggregation of trading communities. Either way, 
its methods of finance would be quite dissimilar to those of a 
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Religious Body, and would be beset with difficulties of quite a 
higher order of magnitude. 

The members of a Religious Order are all trained men, or 
trained women. Admitted first as postulants, and kept in that 
state sometimes for months, they then go through a novitiate of 
one or two years before they take the first vows of religion ; 
then more years elapse before they make their final vows of 
profession. To begin with, no one joins as a postulant except 
of his or her own free-will. Postulants are examined before 
they are admitted to the noviceship. Novices who have no 
mind to stay, go away. Novices who are unfit, are sent away. 
They who after the novitiate discover qualities unfitting them 
for their state of life, are released from their vows, and depart. 
In some Orders it is reckoned that not above fifty per cent. of 
those who enter the novitiate finally die in the Order. So 
difficult it is for human beings to resign their independent 
action, and coalesce in multitudes, not for a passing emergency 
—that is not unusual—nor during the pliant years of early 
life, for the young need support, but in all the vigour of their 
age and maturity of their judgment. A youth will not enter a 
Religious Order, certainly will not persevere through the 
novitiate, unless he be a person specially susceptible of religious 
influences. And these influences are kept at work all life long 
upon every member of the Order by daily meditation, prayer, 
and solemn ritual. Without them, as unanimous experience 
testifies, life in the Order would be impossible. 

But, it seems, no education is needed to be a Socialist.* 
Only an Act of Parliament or two, and we shall all change our 
natures. The Individualism that has come down from father to 
to son for centuries, will suddenly vanish from our blood ; 
traditions will be upset, preconceived ideas reversed, the river of 
national life will turn round and flow upwards. 


Surely it is absurd to imagine that human nature can be thus 
completely changed. Socialism requires as a necessary condition 
complete suppression of self, abiding charity towards all our associates, 
and intense devotion to the public good. These virtues do not come 
naturally to a man even when he enters a religious order ; still less 
would they do so in an atheistic or secular communistic state. Every 
member of a religious congregation, every student of ecclesiastical 


1 The Fabians, it must be said, are wiser on this point. They propose to educate 
the nation for years, and let us down into Collectivism gradually. Whether this be 
** consummation devoutly to be wished,” is another matter. 
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history, nay, every reflecting man, must see that such dispositions can 
only be acquired and retained by continuous mortification of our 
natural tendencies and passions. But constant mortification is made 
possible only by prayer and the grace of God. The commonwealth 
described by Mr. Bellamy or Mr. Gronlund would be the very last place 
where such abnegation would be likely universally to flourish, The 
goal of man’s existence they hold to be temporal happiness ; the good 
of life, pleasure and enjoyment. Constant self-sacrifice, we need hardly 
remark, is not a likely offshoot from such a stock.! 


Religious “ brothers” are trained men; Socialist “comrades” 
are wholly untrained to their peculiar mode of existence. 
Religious are volunteers ; and the unwilling and the unfit drop 
out of their ranks: but Socialism, once established, will hold 
people to it, whether they like it or not. State compulsion will 
be to them instead of religious vows, and the State grants no 
dispensations. 

Of the men and women you meet in any public place, not 
one in three is a fit and proper person to be in a Religious 
Order, even if they had the will to join. Many have defects 
which unfit them: some few are unfitted by reason of their 
special type of gifts. The normal religious finds guidance and 
strength in his Superior’s commands and the prescriptions of 
his rule. With such support he accomplishes good which he 
never could have done by himself. The members of Religious 
Orders working together, insignificant in themselves, but mighty 
in combination, have been compared to those little diatoms that 
build up the coral reefs. 

But minds of a certain order of originality may require to 
work by themselves, untrammelled and uncontrolled, except by 
the fear of God and His law. The Church does not want all 
her children to enter Religion, even were the thing physically 
possible. And Religious men, giving advice about vocation, 
warn sundry peculiar and original minds off the ground, telling 
them: “ You are made to work on a line of your own ;” “ You 
must operate on your own account, you are not the man 
to march shoulder to shoulder in a battalion.” These original 
spirits would be a great danger to Socialism. Properly they 
should be its leaders: but their “comrades” would not easily 
admit them to lead. What they could neither lead nor 
accompany, they might readily turn to destroy. Socialists 
seem sometimes to dip into Plutarch’s Lives: they might find 


1 Father Michael Maher in THE MONTH for January, 1891, p. 18. 
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instruction there in the Life of Alcibiades. But perhaps the 
Socialist Commonwealth will be too poor and sterile a soil 
ever to bear an Alcibiades or a Julius Cesar. In dull 
mediocrity it will find its salvation. And dull mediocrity sets 
in, where individual liberty and private enterprise vanish. 

What saves individual liberty in a Religious Order, and 
keeps the members of the Body supple and elastic in their 
work, is not so much the machinery of the constitution as the 
spirit in which the constitution works. The Heads of the 
Order have ample powers of command, but are very slow to 
draw upon them. They hardly ever put out all their authority. 
They tread softly, handle gently, and are loth to proceed 
pro imperio. Rules are not applied without the unction of 
charity and what theologians call epzcheia (émvelxera), or regard 
for circumstances. Superiors and their elder subjects have 
grown up together from early youth, and know one another’s 
ways better often than brothers of the same family. They have 
common interests, common ideals, and are on the easiest of 
speaking terms. No government is at once so gentle and so 
firm, so considerate towards the individual, and at the same 
time so attentive to the general good, as the government of 
a healthy Religious Body. That Socialism will be the reverse 
of all this, is written large on the brow of the Social Democratic 
Federation. 

Spontaneity is of the essence of a Religious Order. Such 
Orders are approved and controlled by the Church. They 
may also be dissolved by the Church. But they are not 
instituted by the Church. No Pope, acting as Pope, ever 
founded a Religious Order. No General Council ever insti- 
tuted one. They are not things prescribed by Canon Law. 
Every Religious Order is the creation of individual enterprise. 
Thus St. Francis started the Friars Minor, and St. Dominic 
the Friar Preachers: then Popes ratified the erection and gave 
it the privileges of a Religious Order. So, too, the Orders 
are maintained by the voluntary enlistment of individuals. 
If no more novices choose to join, the Order simply dies out, 
and the Church flourishes without it. The Church takes no 
trouble to procure novices for an expiring Order. No one is 
ever sent into an Order by ecclesiastical mandate. It is 
otherwise when the vows of Religion have been taken. The 
Church does take some care to see that Religious stand 
to their profession and observe their vows, until for approved 
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causes she dispenses them from the obligation. Religious 
Orders, then, have their origin in sheer voluntary association. 

Voluntary associations of capital are also excellent things 
in their way. The State should behave to them as the Church 
does to Religious Orders—give them charters of incorporation, 
maintain their rights, hold their members to their obligations, 
but not force men into them. To quote again Mr. Egmont 
Hake: 


The great mistake committed by the votaries of Socialism is not 
to distinguish between Co-operation and Socialism [ze., between 
voluntary Co-operation and Co-operation universal and compulsory]. 

. . The fundamental idea of Socialism is improved Co-operation, 
and it is only because the Socialists cannot see their way to arrive at 
a system of free Co-operation, satisfactory to all the members of the 
community, that they have fallen back on the desperate plan of 
substituting an artificial Co-operation based on compulsion, and 
managed by bureaucrats. ... Now, the advantages which government 
departments—or municipal administration —afford spring entirely from 
the principle of Co-operation, and the drawbacks, difficulties, annoy- 
ances, and persecutions from the Socialistic [or government monopoly | 
principle.} 


Workmen might do wisely, instead of impoverishing them- 
selves by strikes, to start co-operative businesses in their own 
several lines of trade, and work these in competition with their 
masters. The capital ought not to be wanting, with workmen’s 
wages what they are now, especiaily if cconomy were practised 
in the luxuries of strikes and heavy drinking. The difficulty 
would be that which is the besetting difficulty of Co-operative 
Societies—the securing of competent managers. It would be 
necessary to pay high salaries to secure such. There is talent, 
however, in the market, and, given a proper salary, that talent 
should be obtainable. When a portion of the instruments of 
production come to be in the workmen’s ownership, they will 
be able to put pressure upon the masters without their own 
life-blood and means of subsistence ebbing away in the effort. 

One great and obvious difference between Socialism and 
Religious Life we have kept for the last. Religious men have 
no wife and children. Being single persons, without family ties 
and private family interests, they are able to club together ; 
their Order is their family: their equals in age are their 
brothers, their seniors are to them as fathers, and their juniors 

' The Coming Individualism, p. 111. 
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as sons. The property of the Order is their family property. 
Among married people you have confraternities, you could 
never have a Religious Order. The precedent of Religious 
Orders therefore goes little or no way in favour of the feasibility 
of a Socialist Commonwealth. We gather, however, some 
pretty plain hints from the pages of Socialist literature, that 
though Socialists cannot do without children, some of them 
at least intend to do without the family ; that though they must 
have women, they want no permanently wedded wives. Marriage 
shall not stand in the way of their Collectivism. The morality 
of this procedure we may leave undiscussed. But we would 
propose one question: Where is this type of Socialist going to 
have his home? Not in the next world, for he believes in none. 
Not with wife and family, if the State is to cut off, or dis- 
courage to the utmost, such individualist appendages, and take 
his children away from him. The lodging-house or barracks in 
which he is quartered will be no home to him. The inmates 
will be strangers to the charities of Religious Life. If he lives 
by himself, like Timon and Diogenes, he finds no home in 
that misanthropic solitude. He can hardly look upon the 
Guildhall as his home, or the House of Commons, or wherever 
be the meeting-place of the General Assembly. He is no 
longer a man, but a stone in the wall of a Government Office. 
He has no individuality and no home. 














Roman Congregations. 


ao 
IV. 

HAVING now given to our readers a sketch of the practical 
working of the Roman Congregations as a concrete fact of the 
present day, we have arrived at that stage in our consideration 
when it will be of service and of interest to return to observe 
with greater fulness of detail the evolution of those Congrega- 
tions from the bodies which, existing for the same purpose, 
preceded them in order of time. We have already said that as 
Consistories took the place of the Roman Councils, as means 
employed by the Popes for aiding them in their Pontifical 
government of the Universal Church, so were the Consistories 
themselves succeeded by the Sacred Congregations. 

Three distinct periods stand out in ecclesiastical history as 
distinguished by three different methods of Papal procedure in 
Pontifical administration. There is the period of the Roman 
Councils—the period of Papal Consistories—and the period of 
Sacred Congregations. These periods mark three stages in a 
procedure which is homogeneous and one in its purpose, and 
differs only in its means or methods. 

During the first ten or eleven centuries of Christianity the 
Popes were in the habit of investigating controversies con- 
cerning the faith, and examining questions of discipline, in 
councils in which the suburbicarian or neighbouring Bishops, 
and other Bishops, took part. The priests and deacons of the 
local Roman Church assisted at these conciliar assemblies. To 
them the Roman clergy were called as a body. These are the 
Roman Councils of which we find such frequent mention in 
Collections of Councils. They were celebrated with various 
degrees of solemnity, as is evidenced by the varying number of 
names subscribed to them. These councils were presided over 
by the Pope, but they were nevertheless not Ccumenical 
Councils. There were no Cécumenical Councils in the West 
during the first ten centuries. All the authority of these Roman 
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Councils was derived from the primacy of the Sovereign Pontiff. 
It was he who in them gave judgment, which was without appeal, 
on the gravest controversies which concern the faith. Towards the 
end of the second century, in 196, Pope St. Victor held a Roman 
Council on the celebration of Easter. Origen was the occasion 
of a Roman Council in 237. Under St. Cornelius, in 251, a 
Roman Council of sixty Bishops excommunicated the Novatians. 
Under St. Stephen I., in 256, a Roman Council decided the 
question of the baptism of heretics. His successor, St.Sixtus II., 
held a Council which condemned the Sabellian heresy. Another 
under St. Dionysius condemned the doctrine attributed to 
Dionysius of Alexandria with regard to the Divinity of the 
Word. In the fourth century a Council of nineteen Bishops 
under St. Melchiades, in 313, gave judgment on the Donatists, 
and confirmed the Council of Carthage held in 312. Under 
St. Julius, in 342, a Council of fifty Bishops vindicated 
St. Athanasius, and another condemned Photinus. During the 
Pontificate of St. Damasus several Councils were held in Rome. 
The first of them, in 368, condemned Ursacius and Valens, and 
their followers. Another, consisting of ninety-eight Bishops, 
condemned Auxentius, the Bishop of Milan. The third con- 
demned Apollinarius in 374, and a fourth condemned the 
heresies of the Sabellians, the Apollinarians, the Eunomians, 
the Macedonians, and the Photinians. Under St. Siricius, in 
386, a Roman Council of eighty Bishops made certain canons 
of discipline. The heresies of Nestorius and Eutyches gave 
occasion to several Roman Councils, under St. Celestine I. in 
430, and under St. Leo in 445, 446, 449, and 450. St. Hilary, 
in 462, in a large Council, gathered from various provinces, 
ordained that an annual council should be held, under the 
Bishop of Arles, to watch over the observance of the canons, 
and to send its “greater causes” on to Rome for judgment by 
the Apostolic See. In 465, a Council of forty-eight Bishops 
made certain disciplinary decrees. Under St. Felix III.a Roman 
Council of seventy-seven Bishops condemned Acacius, Bishop 
of Constantinople; and another Council of forty-two Bishops, 
in 487, gave orders about the reconciliation of the re-baptized. 
During the Pontificate of St. Gelasius, in 494, the decree on the 
Canon of Scripture was promulgated in a Roman Council of 
seventy Bishops. There were four Roman Councils in four 
successive years, from 501, followed by others in 518, 531, and 
532. In a Council of twenty-three Bishops, in 595, St. Gregory 
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the Great granted privileges to monasteries, and promulgated 
several canons. In 607, Boniface III. held a Council of seventy- 
two Bishops and thirty-three Roman priests. The deacons and 
all the Roman clergy assisted, and a decree was issued against 
those who, during the lifetime of a Pontiff, should discuss the 
question of his successor. Under Boniface VIII, in 610, a 
Roman Council of the Bishops of Italy made ordinances con- 
cerning monastic life and the priesthood of monks. The 
Monothelite heresy gave occasion to Roman Councils in 
640 under John IV.—in 648 under Theodore—a Council of a 
hundred and five Bishops, in the Lateran, under St. Martin I. 
in 649—and another Council of a hundred and twenty-five 
Bishops in 679, under St. Agatho, which also considered the 
affairs of the Church in Britain. Several other Councils were held 
for various reasons during the same period. In 709, a Roman 
Council declared the innocence of our own St. Wilfrid of York 
of the charges made against him. In 721, St. Gregory IT. held 
a Council of twenty-two Bishops in St. Peter’s, and made canons 
with regard to marriage. In 731, St. Gregory III. held a Roman 
Council of ninety-three Bishops against the Iconoclasts. This 
was preceded by two Roman Councils on the same matter in 
726 and 730 under St. Gregory II. In 743, a Roman Council of 
fifty-nine Bishops, under St. Zachary, prescribed that Bishops 
should visit the Tombs of the Holy Apostles. Another Roman 
Council of seven Bishops, in 745, condemned two priests, 
Aldebert and Clement, convicted of heresy by a council in 
Germany. In 761, in a Council of twenty-two Bishops, St. Paul I. 
confirmed the foundation of the monastery of St. Stephen and 
St. Sylvester. In 769, a Roman Council was held under 
Stephen III. against the violators of the Roman See. In 
799, there was another Roman Council of fifty-seven Bishops. 
In 809, there was a Roman Council under Leo III. on the 
addition of the Fr/zogue to the Creed. Under Eugenius IL, in 
826,a Roman Council of sixty-two Bishops made a number ot 
disciplinary decrees, which were confirmed in another Roman 
Council of sixty-seven Bishops, in 853, by St. Leo 1V. During 
the Pontificate of St. Nicholas I. (858—867) no fewer than ten 
Councils were held in Rome. In two of these, in 863 and 
865, he rescinded the acts of two local councils. In 868, a 
Roman Council of thirty Bishops was held by Adrian II. against 
the Photian schism. In the tenth century there was a Roman 
Council in defence of the Pope in 964, another against simony 
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in 983, and another in 993 for the canonization of St. Udalric. 
During the Pontificate of Sylvester II. (g99—1003) there were 
two Roman Councils. St. Leo IX. (1049—1055) held Councils 
in various places, and five of them he held in Rome. In 
1059, there was a Roman Council of a hundred and twenty- 
three Bishops, which issued ordinances with regard to the 
election of the Pope, continence, simony, matrimony, and certain 
matters of discipline. Nicholas II. held another Council in the 
spring of the following year in the Lateran Palace, at which 
religious Abbots, and clerics of various orders were present, 
besides many Bishops. During the Pontificate of St. Gregory VII. 
eight Councils were held in Rome. 


Here then we have a continuous chain of Councils during 
the thousand years which form what we have called the first 
period or stage of Papal procedure in the Pontifical government 
of the Universal Church. We observe that the number of 
Bishops varies greatly, and from the names subscribed we learn 
that the Councils consisted not only of neighbouring Bishops, 
or of the Bishops of Italy, but of Bishops from the remotest 
provinces of the Christian world. Their presence in Rome on 
business of their own would account for their assistance at the 
Councils. These Roman Councils were not therefore Provincial 
Councils, nor were they Primatial Councils for the whole of 
Italy, and they were not Gcumenical Councils. They had a 
special character of their own, which clearly distinguished them 
from all other ecclesiastical assemblies. St. Felix, in his letter 
of deposition of the then Patriarch of Antioch, speaks of it as 
done “by Me, and by those who along with Me rule the 
Apostolic Throne,” the priests and deacons of the local Roman 
Church. Pope Siricius also speaks of his answers to applica- 
tions made to him for counsel, as being given by him “in the 
assembly of the brethren.” These petitions for direction and 
advice were of frequent occurrence during the first centuries. 
The Bishops and the faithful from all parts of the world were 
constantly bringing their “greater causes” on both faith and 
moral discipline to the Roman Pontiff, as to the Head of the 
Mystical Body of Christ, the Universal Church. St. Innocent I., 


i in 417, speaks of answers emanating from the Apostolic source 
i to all provinces, for those who ask for them. He says of those 
i letters of answer, that they are given with faithful and 
, methodical deliberation. This “methodical” discussion of which 
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he speaks was not that of a General Council. He refers to the 
counsel which he took with certain of his clergy before giving 
his decisions. St. Celestine I. speaks of the diverse businesses 
which are “always coming to Us from all the Churches.” St. Leo 
speaks of the references made from Gaul to Rome as innumer- 
able. He says that although the Pastors there preside each one 
over his own flock with special solicitude, and know that they 
shall have to give account for the sheep entrusted to their care, 
yet nevertheless he had common care with all of them, and that 
there is nothing the administration of which is not part of his 
labour. He declares that he feels the weight of the burden laid 
upon him by the recourse of the entire world to the See of the 
Blessed Peter, and by the love of the Universal Church which 
the Lord commended to that Apostle. In exercise of their 
right, the Roman Pontiffs from the earliest times issued their 
Decretals or Decrees to confirm the faith, to restore or establish 
discipline, and to give judgment in controversies. St. Innocent 
praised the Africans for following the rule observed by all the 
Churches of consulting the Apostolic See, in order to know 
what they ought to believe in the difficult questions of their 
time. 

Both East and West consulted the Roman See on account 
of its primacy derived to it from St. Peter. They came to the 
Roman Church, said St. Siricius, as to the head of the body. 
From St. Jerome we learn that, during his sojourn at Rome, he 
was assisting Pope Damasus with his correspondence in answer- 
ing questions both from East and West. The Emperor Justinian 
says also that all things which concern the unity and state of 
the Church should be carried to His Blessedness the Pope 
of Old Rome, because he is the head of all the most holy priests 
of God. 

History makes no mention of any other Church with a like 
authority to that of Rome, or from which the unravelling of 
entanglements was sought. It is true that particular Churches 
sometimes lent assistance to each other by mutual counsels ; 
as did those of Lyons and Vienne when consulted by the 
Churches of Asia and Phrygia. Metropolitans also were frequently 
consulted by their suffragans; and the Vicars of the Apostolic 
See by the Metropolitans. Sometimes also those Bishops who 
were in great reputation for their learning were consulted by 
their brethren. Bishops, however, rarely concerned themselves in 
the affairs of dioceses other than their own. The Apostolic See, on 
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the other hand, had the singular prerogative of being consulted 
and invoked as judge on matters of the gravest nature, and that 
not by one or two Bishops only, but by the whole Christian 
world. This See was resorted to not so much by reason of the 
merit of the individual Pontiff, as by reason of the authority of 
his See. If the Pontiff consulted had died in the interval, his 
successor gave the answer ; regarding this as his proper business, 
and a matter belonging to his See. The Sovereign Pontiffs 
were always in the full and firm persuasion that the Supreme 
Pastor had laid on them the oversight of the Universal Church. 
They were conscious of the fact that it was for them to enforce 
observance of the regulations and statutes of synodal canons, 
when these had been transgressed through ignorance, or negli- 
gence, or the spirit of innovation. They were ever instructing 
the ignorant, rousing the lax or indolent to zeal, and suppressing 
novelties. When their advice and exhortation and menaces 
were without effect, they punished the rebels in order to their 
reformation, and for an example to their neighbours. The 
Decretals and Answers of the Sovereign Pontiffs are proofs 
of the power which they held and exercised throughout the 
Universal Church. The autographs of the Pontifical Decrctals 
were preserved in the archives of the Roman Church, as were 
the memorials to which the Decretals were in answer. 


2. 

The second period or stage of Papal procedure in Pontifical 
government of the Universal Church is the period of the 
Consistories. 

From about the eleventh century the Popes ceased, as a 
general practice, to assemble Roman councils. The increase in 
the number of cases carried to Rome, which was in proportion 
with the increase in the numbers of the faithful, caused the 
Roman councils to fade gradually into desuetude; and cases 
came more and more to be discussed in the Senate of the 
Sovereign Pontiff, or Consistory of Cardinals. Ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction began to be administered by the Cardinals at Rome, 
and throughout the Christian world. To preserve, however, 
some trace of the ancient practice, in the presence of Bishops in 
the Roman councils, the Pope enrolled the suburbicarian Bishops 
in the College of Cardinals. Hence it is that the Sacred College 
is composed of Cardinal Bishops, as well as of Cardinal Priests 
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and Cardinal Deacons to represent the Roman clergy. Leo IV. 
had already ordained that the Cardinals should assemble twice 
a week in the Apostolic Palace to discuss matters of discipline. 
John VIII. renewed this ordinance in 882, and prescribed in 
addition to it that the Cardinals should assemble twice a month 
in one of their titular churches, and discuss questions of refor- 
mation of both clergy and people, receive the complaints of 
both clergy and laity, and settle differences and disputes, after 
the manner of the seventy ancients or elders who did justice 
under Moses. He says that the Cardinals of the Roman Church 
fulfil the same office with respect to the Roman Pontiff, as the 
seventy elders fulfilled with respect to Moses in the Synagogue. 
This comparison is of frequent occurrence in the writings of the 
following centuries; and notably in the celebrated letter of 
Eugenius IV. with regard to the precedence of Cardinals over 
Bishops ; and in the Bulls of Sixtus V., which fixed the number 
of Cardinals at seventy, and erected the Sacred Congregations. 
Eugenius IV., in writing to the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
prove the precedence of Cardinals over Bishops, says that, as 
assistants of the Sovereign Pontiff, Cardinals are the judges of 
Bishops; and that, with dependence on the Pontiff, the Cardinals 
rule the Universal Church. The Council of Trent declares that 
on the counsel of the Cardinals to the Pontiff there rests the 
administration of the Universal Church. 

Custom extended the ordinance of Leo IV., and the Cardinals 
came to assemble thrice a week, instead of twice a week, in the 
Apostolic Palace ; and causes were transacted with intervention 
of the advocates and procurators of parties. Thereafter the 
Pontiff, having taken the advice of the Cardinals, gave his 
decision. After the erection of the Sacred Congregations the 
judicial proceedings proper to contested causes were banished 
from the Consistories; and only matters of Pontifical policy 
and Papal favours were discussed. 

Innocent III. gives testimony to the marvellous ability, 
subtlety, and prudence with which the Consistories discussed 
the smallest matters. The sentences given by the Popes in 
Consistory form great part of the Canon Law, as we find it 
in the Decretals. 

Besides the ordinary Consistory, there was held sometimes 
an extraordinary Consistory. This is also the case at the 
present day. The ordinary Consistory is secret, and consists 
only of the Cardinals with the Pope. An extraordinary Con- 
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sistory is public, and admits of the presence of Prelates, 
Ambassadors of Christian Princes, and other persons. 

During this second period or stage of Papal procedure, from 
the tenth century to the sixteenth century, the Consistory was 
the ordinary audience in which the Pontiff transacted the bulk 
of administrative business in universal government, with the aid 
and counsel of his Cardinals. This accounts for the frequency 
of the Consistories. They met ordinarily on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays. The feasts on which they did not meet were 
very much the same as those on which the Sacred Congregations 
do not meet at the present day. It is to be observed that the 
function of the Cardinals in Consistory was simply that of 
counsellors. The Pontiff gave the decision. 

During this period Cardinals were frequently sent as Legates 
to various provinces of the Christian world, to exercise Apostolic 
power, as representing the Pontiff. His person, by a fiction of 
law, they were held to “carry with them.” At Rome, on the 
other hand, the Cardinals had no more than a consultative voice. 
The erection of Sacred Congregations was to bring to the 
Cardinals who compose them more extended prerogatives. In 
the Roman Congregations the Cardinals sit as judges. The 
Pontifical authority is placed in the hands of the Cardinals for 
the decision of causes. Although before execution of their 
judgments the Cardinals consult the Pontiff, they are neverthe- 
less in the exercise of ordinary jurisdiction ; the character and 
objects of which have been determined by Apostolic Constitu- 
tions. Consistories now take place but rarely, and at the 
pleasure of the Pope. 

If the causes brought to the Sovereign Pontiff from the ends 
of the earth were innumerable during the first ages, what must 
they not have been in later ages when the faithful had increased 
and multiplied. There were certain causes which were not 
in the habit of being brought before the Consistories, but were 
investigated and expedited by the Pope and his chaplains 
in the chapel of the Palace. Hence it is that those chaplains 
were called Auditors of the Sacred Palace. It was for them 
to draw up a statement of the reasons adduced by the parties 
before setting the case before the Pope. When the Sacred 
Rota was established as a tribunal outside the Apostolic Palace, 
it represented the old Pontifical Chapel, and its Auditors con- 
tinued to be regarded as delegated judges, and not as judges 
with ordinary rights. They exercised a delegated jurisdiction 
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in virtue of commission from the Pontiff, which assigned to them 
the examination and decision of the causes. Hence arose a mode 
of practice invariably observed by the Rota in every age of its 
existence. In this court there are no /#de//i for the introduction 
of causes, such as there are in other courts. In place of a 
libellus or written charge against the accused person, or written 
statement on the part of the plaintiff, the Rota receives a 
commission which relates the tenor of the petition presented to 
the Pope, in which the petitioner sets forth his grounds of 
action. The Auditors of the Rota did not at first sit as judges. 
Having received the complaints, and taken informations, and 
heard the allegations of parties, they made a report on the 
whole matter to the Pope in the Chapel of the Palace, and he 
thereupon gave judgment. Later on the Pontiff bestowed on 
the Auditors of the Rota the power not only of investigating, 
but of themselves dec¢ding certain causes, in their capacity 
as a collegiate body.- Being called on to transact causes of the 
Universal Church, the Auditors of the Rota were selected from 
all nations, so that among them there should be some who had 
knowledge of the manners and customs of the various nations. 
Their number was for a long time not fixed. The Pontiff made 
more or fewer in accordance with existing needs. There have 
been sometimes as many as twenty. There were fourteen in 
the time of Sixtus IV., a German, a Frenchman, two Spaniards 
—on account of the separate kingdoms of Castile and Aragon, 
which were not then united—and the rest Italians. It was 
Sixtus IV. who limited the number to twelve. 

It was the constant practice of the Auditors of the Rota not 
to admit the presence of advocates and procurators at their 
deliberations. They made their investigation by themselves 
with closed doors. They were supposed to be sufficiently 
instructed on the case by means of the informations already 
drawn up by the advocates and procurators of the parties. For 
falsehoods in the statement of facts, or in allegations of right, 
the parties had their remedy in the right of reply. An opportu- 
nity for this was always given to them in good time, and several 
days before the bringing forward of the cause. During the 
period of the Consistories there were brought to the Sacred 
Rota spiritual cases from all parts of the world, questions of 
immunity, ritual, favours, and other cases which are to-day 
transacted by the Sacred Congregations. The Auditors of the 
Rota had for a long time the reporting of processes of canoniza- 
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tion. This they lost through the decree of Urban VIII. which 
regulated the details of the procedure in these causes. The 
Rota never gave judgment in criminal matters. 

Besides spiritual causes, the Auditors of the Rota had also 
the great number of civil causes which concerned the States 
of the Holy See. Upto the sixteenth century, however, they 
judged a far greater number of spiritual causes which concerned 
the Universal Church, than of civil causes which concerned only 
its temporal princedom. In this the institution of the Sacred 
Congregations made a great change. The change is to be 
accounted for not merely by the falling away of various nations 
into heresy and schism; or through the political action of princes 
who would not permit causes to be taken outside their own 
dominions ; or from the fact that in the intervai points of law 
had been cleared up which were formerly obscure; but also 
and chiefly from the rise and progress of the Roman Congre- 
gations. The Congregation of the Council, the Congregation 
of Rites, the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, and the 
Congregation of Ecclesiastical Immunity, now decided many 
causes summarily and extrajudicially which were formerly 
transacted by the Rota with judicial forms. 

Although the Auditors of the Rota gave judgment by 
special delegation of the Pontiff, far from being above the 
Sacred Canons and Apostolic Constitutions, they had to give 
sentence in precise conformity with the rigorous prescriptions 
of the law. It was the prerogative of the Sacred Congregations, 
invested with Apostolic authority, to be able to sometimes set 
aside the rigorous rules of law, and terminate disputes by 
prudential methods. 

The Rotal decisions have never been reckoned as Papal 
sentences. They have not made law for inferior tribunals. They 
have always nevertheless had great weight with the lower courts, 
and are held in the highest veneration from the reputation of the 
Auditors of the Rota for both scientific knowledge and moral 
integrity. 

The costs of processes before the Rota were always most 
moderate. They were subject to strict taxation. Litigants 
were at no expense for the judges. There were certain fixed 
emoluments for the notary who was Registrar of the Acts, and 
honoraria, or fees, for the advocates, procurators, solicitors, and 
copyists. The assistant of the Auditor Ponent got two scudi (8s.) 
from the successful litigant on communicating to him the 
sentence in his favour. 
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The Papal Consistory and the Sacred Rota were, during 
this second period or stage of Papal procedure in Pontifical 
government of the Universal Church, which succeeded the 
period of the Roman Councils, not the only institutions for 
expediting ecclesiastical affairs. There were also the Peni- 
tentiaria and the Dataria. 

In 1338, Benedict XII. laid down the rules which in great 
measure still regulate the Penitentiaria; and prescribed the 
gratuitous conduct of the transactions. The Penitentiaria had 
formerly great part of the business which the Secretariate of 
Briefs and the Dataria expedite to-day. Pius IV. relieved the 
Penitentiaria of all business which concerns the external forum ; 
leaving to it that of the internal forum, or court of conscience. 
The Penitentiaria, however, sometimes grants dispensations of 
public matrimonial impediments in the case of those who sue 
as poor persons, or for special reasons approved by the Pontiff. 

The Dataria does not seem to have existed farther back 
than the existence of Apostolic reservations. These reservations 
gave occasion to the establishment of the Dataria. Nominations 
to vacant benefices, bestowal of which had been reserved to 
the Pope, were not made publicly in Consistory. They were 
made by way of answer to petitions; and these answers were 
signed by the Pontiff with his own hand. Hence the need for 
some one in the confidence of the Pontiff to take charge of and 
to expedite these documents, and as a secretary to take note 
of the dates of them, so as to prevent disputes about other 
previous grants or subsequent grants. From the form Datum 
Rom@e—Given at Rome on such and such a day—it may be that 
the name of this court was originally derived; if it was not 
derived from the obsolete or rare Latin word datare, to give 
away. The two opinions have each of them their likelihood. 
The official at the head of the Dataria was an Auditor or 
Counsellor of the Pontiff in matters relating to reserved benefices 
in the gift of the Pope, examining as to whether a particular 
benefice was really reserved, and investigating with the aid 
of his assistants the nature of the benefice, and the claims and 
worth of applicants. When the Datary is a Cardinal, he is 
styled the Pro-datary. 


When the dignity of Archdeacon of the Roman Church was 
suppressed towards the end of the eleventh century, the Pope 
committed the administration of the Apostolic Chamber, which 
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he had been in the habit of transacting with the aid of certain 
clerics, to a Cardinal Chamberlain. This Cardinal in course of 
time and by degrees succeeded to the old power of the Arch- 
deacons as regards the temporal government of the City and 
district of Rome. His power also further extended itself to 
causes of the external forum brought to Rome by way of appeal 
from the judgments of local Ordinaries and Metropolitans. These 
being “minor causes,” the Pope did not wish to transact them 
in Consistory, or in the Chapel of the Apostolic Palace. He 
remitted them therefore to the tribunal of the Cardinal Cham- 
berlain, who was the Vicar of the Pontiff in criminal causes. 
Among the assistants of the Cardinal Chamberlain was an 
Auditor of the Chamber, a Vicechamberlain or Governor, and 
a Treasurer. When the Pope reserved to himself the nomina- 
tion of these officials the Cardinal Chamberlain lost much of 
his importance. Even at the present day, however, he has his 
old authority during a vacancy of the Apostolic See. On 
hearing that the Pope is dying the Cardinal Chamberlain has the 
right to enter the Pope’s chamber to ascertain whether he is alive 
or dead, and, if death is imminent, to set guards to the Palace. 
The examination of the corpse is made in his presence. To 
him is given the Fisherman’s Ring to destroy, or so to deface 
as to prevent all further use of it. He also enters on admin- 
istration of the Apostolic Palace, and distributes its various 
offices among the clerics of the Chamber. Finally, it is for him 
to make provision for the Conclave. 


During the first period or stage of Papal procedure in 
Pontifical government of the Universal Church, an immense 
mass of business was brought from all quarters of the Christian 
world for settlement by the Roman Pontiff. In the Register 
of St. Gregory the Great there are about eight hundred and 
fifty letters. During the second period, from the eleventh to 
the sixteenth century, the business increased and multiplied. 
In the Decretals of Gregory IX. the Pontiff appears as appealed 
to as arbiter or as judge, exercising his solicitude over the 
whole Flock of Christ, coming to the succour of the oppressed, 
supporting the worthy, settling controversies, a bulwark of faith 
and discipline against all forms of vice and error. There are 
four hundred Letters of John VIII., and five hundred Letters 
of Gregory VII., and no fewer than two thousand Letters and 
Bulls of Alexander III. These are only those that remain. 
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One province alone gave occasion for five hundred Letters, 
This mass of business supplies the reason for the institution of 
the various Tribunals of Rome, such as the Penitentiaria, the 
Rota, the Dataria, and the Clerics of the Apostolic Chamber, 
besides the Consistory in which the Roman Pontiffs themselves 
gave judgment on the “ greater causes.” 


During the second period there were General Councils held 
in the West. In these Councils the Pontiffs presided in person, 
as they had presided in the General Councils held in the East, 
by means of their Legates. From the time of Gregory VII. 
we hear but little more of the Roman Councils, which were of 
such frequent occurrence during the first thousand years of 
Christianity. During the next four hundred years which, 
roughly speaking, form the second period in Papal procedure, 
the Roman Pontiffs governed the Universal Church in four 
ways—by means of General Councils and particular Councils— 
by means of Consistories, as regards those graver matters which 
are called “greater causes”—by means of Cardinal Legates, 
the character of whose Apostolic authority and Ordinary juris- 
diction throws its light on the character of the same authority 
as exercised by the Cardinals in the Sacred Congregations at 
the present day—and by means of Tribunals and Audiences 
in matters of less importance, and in “lesser causes.” 

The third period, which is that of the Roman Congregations, 
we must reserve for consideration in our next. 


WILLIAM HUMPHREY, S.J. 








By the Grey Sea. 


CHAPTER IV. (continued.) 


DECEMBER came, and, by-and-bye, Christmas Eve, with its 
consequent church decorations. Fortunately, “High” and 
“Low” have agreed to adorn their places of worship at that 
season of the year, so that Laura reflected with satisfaction 
there was not likely to be any trouble. 

“Don’t hollow till you are out of the wood, little woman,” 
Duncan said, putting his strong arm round his wife's waist as he 
spoke. “Who have you got to help?” 

“Mr. and Miss Gubbins. I was obliged to ask them, for 
though we hardly speak, they sent a heap of evergreen—they 
always do, I hear. Miss White—Miss Gubbins wrote to say she 
was going to bring her; Miss Barker, who voluntered ; Miss 
Slater, and Mrs. Newman.” The last was the doctor’s wife, 
a faded, inoffensive person, while Miss Slater was an extreme 
Ritualist, who dressed as much like a nun as possible. She 
was, however, a most excellent person, and as far removed from 
the class to which Miss Gubbins and her brother belonged as 
possible. She was a thin, sallow, nervous being, with large, 
dark eyes. She spent her whole life at Littleton in nursing 
an invalid mother, and in doing acts of kindness to her poorer 
neighbours. She was quite unselfish and absolutely free from 
vanity. She made herself ill with fasting every Lent and 
Advent, called herself a “Catholic,” and what is more, really 
believed she was one. 

“Well, you Aave got together a crew,’ Mr. Rodney said 
laughing. “I must be off, for I have to go and see that poor 
man by the railway. I don’t know how long I may be kept, 
for he seems to like to have me there. I have a lot of other 
things to see to, so I shan’t be back to luncheon; but I will 
look into the church some time this afternoon, just to see if the 
police are needed.” Then the Rector kissed his wife, and 
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hurried off. Laura went upstairs to dress, and when she came 
down again found Miss St. Barbe waiting for her. 

“You help to decorate!” Laura exclaimed, “but there are 
plenty to do it. Why should you trouble? No, I know what 
it is—-you met Duncan, and you think I can’t take care of 
myself. I can.” 

“ All children chink so, but for all that, I don’t intend to 
leave you to the Gubbins’ tender mercies. I never yet made a 
wreath in my life,so I’m taking Louise to show her. Louise, 
I said, Louise, we will go to church, and / will show you how to 
decorate! She was delighted. Louise hates being in the open 
air, therefore the prospect of being shut up, with a stuffy, 
disagreeable stove all day, has, I make no doubt, filled her sou! 
with joy—that is if she has a soul, which I deny. Louise hates 
dogs. Any one who hates dogs has no soul, therefore Louise 
has no soul. I tell her so whenever she objects to Lion licking 
her hand.” Lion was Miss St. Barbe’s great Newfoundland, as 
big as a pony and gentle as a lamb. 

There was quite a sensation among the decorators when 
Laura and her companion entered the old place. Every onc 
was a little afraid of Miss St. Barbe. They ridiculed her when 
she was safe out of the way, but before her face the Littletonites 
were civil enough. To look at them you would have thought 
butter couldn’t melt in their mouths. Miss Gubbins was the 
only person who ever ventured into direct personal conflict 
with Miss St. Barbe, but on each occasion hitherto the young 
lady had had much the worst of it. 

There was, as I have said, quite a sensation when Mrs. Rodney 
and Miss Ellen entered. A dispute was in progress at the 
moment among the decorators—that is, with the exception of 
good Miss Slater, who, in her nun-like dress, sat in a corner, 
and went on making wreaths. Whatever happened, wreaths 
were sure to be wanted in the end. 

“But you are wrong—quite wrong,” exclaimed Mr. Gubbins, 
from a ladder, up which he had mounted half-way with some 
difficulty. “Certainly, decorate the organ-loft, but do it /as¢, 
only if we are sure we have enough material. The only real 
point that matters is that the wealth of our decorations be 
expended on the high altar. I say the high altar from habit of 
thought, for of course we have only one here, and that, alas! but 
meanly furnished.” By the “high altar,” young Mr. Gubbins 
meant the communion-table, which was a handsome oak one, 
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covered with a heavy crimson cloth, the whole being as unlike 
an high altar as anything could well be. 

Miss Barker positively shivered. She was an extreme 
Evangelical, and had been sent there that day by her own party 
to spy out the nakedness of the land. 

“We,” she said, sadly, to mild Mrs. Newman, “are content 
to speak of it as the holy table.” 

Mrs. Newman smiled. She never committed herself in 
Church matters, or indeed in other matters. Miss St. Barbe 
spoke of her always as “ Milk and Water.” 

“We cannot very well get to work till we know what we are 
going to do,’ Miss White remarked, and looked at her friend, 
Miss Gubbins. 

“My brother,” the latter answered, simperingly, “has spent 
his life in considering Church matters. I really think you had 
better take his advice. When he was twelve he helped to 
decorate St. Dunstan’s, at Brighton.” 

“Pray, why in the wor/d don’t you do what your fathers 
and mothers did before you—twine great wreaths round all the 
pillars?” Miss St. Barbe asked. 

This, however, was not ambitious enough for the majority, 
and the proposition was received in silence. Poor Miss Slater, 
Ritualist as she was, would have consented to anything for 
peace, but Mr. Gubbins stepped in. He declared from the 
ladder, that as he had sent in nearly the whole of the evergreens, 
he had a right to decide in what manner they should be 
disposed of. “The high altar” must be their chief aim. Till 
that was complete, nothing else could be thought of. Then 
the ladder slipped a little, and Mr. Gubbins gave a cry. 

“Hold it, hold it, Amelia, I say,” he exclaimed, nervously. 
“T shall fall. Quick, quick,” and then the gentleman reached 
the ground in safety. The first thing he saw when he landed 
on ferra-firma was Miss St. Barbe regarding him with profound 
contempt. 

“Either of the boys would have jumped off,” she said to 
Laura. “Pray, Mr. Gubbins, don’t get up again. A nervous 
person should never climb a ladder.” 

“ All persons with fine feelings are of a nervous tempera- 
ment,” Amelia Gubbins remarked. “It is only coarse natures 
which cannot understand what nerves are.” 

“Do you consider you have fine feclings?” Miss St. Barbe 


asked. 
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“ Certainly,” Amelia answered. 

“Oh!” said Miss St. Barbe, and looked at her calmly. The 
young lady thought it better to retire. 

The morning wore on. Things began to shape themselves 
at last, and the ugly church to look quite pretty in its green 
dress. A few of the decorators went home to luncheon, among 
whom were Mr. Gubbins and his sister. Miss Amelia liked “to 
do up” once or twice a day, and came back with her cheeks fresh 
rouged, and the powder showing rather plainly on her nose. 

“For a person with fine feelings and a nervous temperament 
you have a very hearty colour,’ Miss St. Barbe remarked to 
the young lady that afternoon, when they were both engaged 
in twisting a wreath round the font. “Now, my maid, Louise, 
has a nervous temperament but vo colour! Louise, come here. 
Why have you a nervous temperament like Miss Gubbins, and 
yet you never have a colour like hers? Remind me to ask 
Dr. Newman wy that is.” 

Laura stared. The reason was obvious, but she could say 
nothing. Miss Gubbins glared at Miss St. Barbe and retreated, 
saying she thought her brother wanted her. 

By dusk the work was nearly finished. The Rector came 
in and looked round, and then went from one to the other of 
the groups, thanking each for their labour. 

“It is a pretty custom,” he said, standing near Mr. Gubbins 
at the east end. “I like it. I think we will take to doing it at 
Easter, also, as I hear it is being done in some churches. 
I must find out if it is the case.” 

Fat Mr. Gubbins nearly had a fit. Was it possible that any 
one could be so ignorant as not to have heard of the splendour 
of the decorations in Ritualistic churches at Easter? Must find 
out if it is the case—“ Of course it is the case,’ he gasped ; “in 
every Catholic church in the world it is done at Easter,” he 
added. 

Mr. Rodney shook his head. “Oh, no,” he said, “ I remember 
I always had that idea myself, but being in Paris one Easter 
Sunday, I went to Nétre Dame expecting to see something 
wonderful in the way of decorations, and there was absolutely 
nothing. The altar furniture and vestments were all more 
magnificent than usual, but there were no floral decorations ; 
and at the Madeleine in the afternoon it was just the same. 
The only place where I saw any real flowers was at the evening 
service at the Protestant church in the Rue d’Aguisseau.” 
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Mr. Gubbins’ face fell. “At all events,” he said, in his thick 
voice, stroking his long lank hair as he spoke, “at all events it 
is always done in our Anglo-Catholic churches—always.” 

“ Ah, I dare say,” Mr. Rodney replied. “I have scarcely been 
in any of them. Some day when I have time I must go and see 
it all. Not that it is in my line. I like one thing or the other. 
Ritualism always seems to me neither flesh, fowl, nor good red 
herring. It calls itself Catholicism, but in reality it is the very 
ultra-essence of Protestantism, since every Ritualistic clergyman 
is a law unto himself. The right of private judgment marks all 
his teachings. Imagine a Catholic priest defying his Bishop as 
Ritualistic ministers have again and again done! The idea is 
absurd.” 

Mr. Gubbins gasped for breath. He was so angry that he 
did not know what to do. The Rector’s common sense upset 
him. The very ultra-essence of Protestantism! He who always 
called himself a Catholic, and never sat down to meals without 
crossing himself. He muttered something about Mr. Rodney 
being ignorant of the fact that he had been ordained a priest 
of the Catholic Church, and walked away. 

Miss St. Barbe, who was sitting near, smiled calmly at the 
young man, which nearly finished his career on earth. He was 
obliged to undo his collar-stud to enable himself to breathe 
freely. The Rector, who had no idea that he had offended his 
parishioner, said good night to him a few minutes later, and 
was surprised when the young man turned away without reply- 
ing. His sister Amelia, too, walked past Laura without moving 
her head. 

“I’m sure I didn’t mean to hurt his feelings,” the Rector 
said, as he, his wife, and Miss St. Barbe stood outside the latter’s 
lodgings about half-past seven the same evening. “The position 
of an extreme Ritualist always seems to me to be utterly 
illogical, and I just said so. I’m sure I had no intention of 
wounding his feelings.” 

“Pray, do you imagine that mass of suet has any feelings 
to wound?” Miss Ellen asked. “His sister says he has fine 
ones. J deny it.” 

Christmas morning came. Mr. Rodney and his wife met 
Mr. Gubbins and his sister face to face. The Rector held out 
his hand with a frank, kindly smile, while Laura gave the girl 
the season’s usual greetings, but the pair stalked on, cutting the 
Rector and Mrs. Rodney dead. And yet an hour later they knelt 
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at the rails and took the bread and wine, and Mr. Gubbins 
“prostrated” himself before re-entering his scat. Mr. Rodney 
saw it all with a heavy heart. When he got home he wrote a 
little note to the young man, saying how sorry he was if he had 
given pain—that he had meant no more than to give his reasons 
for differing with him, and then he enclosed a pretty card of 
good wishes from his wife to Miss Gubbins. Before luncheon 
was over his own letter and Laura’s card were both returned 
to him. 

“You have done all you can,” Miss St. Barbe said, late that 
evening, as they sat round the fire in the drawing-room of No. 8, 
South Terrace. Miss Ellen had eaten her Christmas dinner 
with the Rodneys, while Louise had her supper with the Rector's 
servants. “You have done all you can. It was right, of course, 
only I don’t think I could have done it. Pride is one of my 
failings, and I never will forgive them for returning this child’s 
card. Now I’m going home to bed—that is, after you have read 
prayers.” 

The Rector read them. When they rose from their knees 
something in Miss St. Barbe’s face told Mr. Rodney that the 
Gubbins ad been forgiven by her for returning her young 
favourite’s little memento. 

“Good night,” she said. “God bless you, and keep you both 
together.” 

She always said the same words when she went away. 

Then Louise wrapped her up, and they went home along the 
terrace with the white snow falling on them as they went. 


CHAPTER V. 


The muskets earthward are turning, 
The drum’s muffled breath rolls around, 
But he hears not the voice of the mourning 
Nor awakes to the bugle sound. 
Mrs. Norton. 


IT was a hard winter that at Littleton-on-Sea. The wide, dreary 
expanse of common land was covered again and again witha 
great snowy pall, and beyond it was the ever-changing sea. 
Sometimes the ocean wore its dress of calm grey stillness, while 
at others, far as eye could reach, nothing was to be seen but 
masses of white horses, while above the howling of the wind, 
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came a roar like thunder, as the waves broke upon the beach. 
Miss St. Barbe loved to go over to the Esplanade, and watch 
the great masses of spray being thrown high into the air, and 
often she came back dripping with the sea-water. Laura, 
standing at the drawing-room window of the house with the 
yellow verandah, used to laugh as she watched Miss Ellen, 
followed by the hapless Louise, making her way across the 
Common. Miss St. Barbe would walk erect, with her head 
thrown back, drinking in all the fresh air she could, while the 
poor maid, who perfectly hated cold, would follow with bent 
head, trying as best she might to evade the breath of the 
mighty south-west wind. How poor Louise did hate it! Miss 
St. Barbe loved it, and being strong herself, believed that all 
Louise required was to get accustomed to it! So she dragged 
that luckless Frenchwoman out daily, and scolded her for not 
loving the sea and the beautiful fresh breeze. Laura, with her 
grave eyes, would watch them longingly. How she wished she 
might go out too!—she who loved the sea air. But Dr. Newman 
said “No.” She must be content to wait till the warm weather 
came, then she might go out just as much as she pleased. Laura 
had to be content to sit in the drawing-room, and work for the 
poor of the parish, pausing now and then to look at the grey 
sea. She was never tired of that—the sea and the sky 
beyond ! 

Mr. Rodney grew anxious in those dreary winter days, while 
the wind howled down the chimneys and whistled round the 
house. He could not get much out of Dr. Newman. The 
latter was very attentive, and promised great things when 
the summer came, but still he thought it necessary to see Laura 
two or three times a week. The young wife fussed herself about 
these visits. It was such an expense for Duncan to bear, she 
said, with her head resting against his shoulder, looking up at 
him with a depth of devotion in her eyes. But Mr. Rodney 
declared it was no expense at all, since the Rectory was let at 
420 a year more than he paid for the little house on the 
terrace, and consequently he could afford that sum to go into 
Dr. Newman’s pocket without feeling it. Then he kissed the 
red lips,.and went downstairs to his study, thanking God for 
the beautiful young wife who had been given him. 

Perhaps Laura might have found the hours when her 
husband was obliged to be away, dull, had it not been for 
Miss Ellen. That lady came in always once, and sometimes 
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twice a day, and she rarely came without something either to 
amuse or strengthen “the child.” 

“T believe Mrs. Rodney’s going into a decline,” Anna Randle 
said to her mother, one wintry afternoon, watching Dr. Newman’s 
carriage waiting at the door of the house with the yellow 
verandah. “The doctor’s there every day, and she never comes 
to church now. She hasn’t been to church since Christmas Day.” 

“JT shouldn’t pretend to be very sorry if she did,” old Mrs. 
Randle answered, spitefully, as she smoothed her dyed hair. 

“Lor ma!” said Anna. 

“T shouldn’t. He is an atheist, and she is a stuck-up thing, 
I can’t abide either of them, I say, Anna.” 

Then Mrs. Randle glared out of the window with her little 
black eyes, and ordered her daughter, sharply, to ring the bell, 
because “ Uncle Barker” was coming to tea, and was going 
to give them an account of a great meeting held the week 
before at Exeter Hall for the purpose of converting the Jesuits. 

“If we could only bring the Pope to see the error of his 
ways,” she said, “ ¢iat would be a stroke of business! I’m sure 
if he were once to hear your Uncle Barker speak, it might be 
the means of opening his mind to receive the truth.” 

Then “ Uncle Barker” knocked at the door, and for a little 
while the attention of the trio was concentrated on tea and 
toast. 

“How long the spring is coming,” Laura said, one March 
afternoon, when even Miss St. Barbe admitted that it was only 
with difficulty that she had managed to get along the terrace, 
and the luckless Louise had for once been permitted to remain 
at home. The wind was roaring at hurricane pitch, and above 
the noise of the tempest came every now and then the crash of 

a falling tile. “How long the spring is coming,” Laura repeated. 
“TI do pine so for a breath of fresh air and a gleam of sunshine, 
and to get well and strong again. Sometimes I feel as if I 
should never do that.” 

Miss St. Barbe pooh-poohed her, and insisted at once ona 
game of chess. Laura beat her friend for the first time in her 
life. She laughed, and clapped her hands with delight, and was 
still in high spirits, when the door opened and the Rector came 
in. He joined in the laughter too, only somehow he fancied 
Miss Ellen seemed preoccupied, and that her laughter was 
constrained. Then came a gust louder, stronger than any they 
had heard yet. 
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“Tt seems as if the windows would be blown in,” Laura said, 
gazing out at the ocean, which was one great mass of foam. 

“God help the sailors in the Channel,” the Rector answered, 
and he, too, looked away at the angry sea. 

The storm grew worse as the afternoon wore on. They were 
zlad to shut the shutters, and have the lamp lighted early. They 
persuaded Miss St. Barbe, too, not only to stay to tea, but to 
remain on for dinner. The gale was a perfect hurricane when, 
at a little before ten, she made her way along the terrace, while 
the forked lightning glared in the far west. 

The storm was the last of the season. After that came days 
and nights of ceaseless rain, until the Common was half covered 
with water, and Louise was goaded almost to the pitch of 
madness, when she accompanied her mistress across to Miss 
St. Barbe's beloved beach. 

Lent passed, and Easter came. The Rector placed pots of 
sreat white lilies round the font and near the communion-table, 
and so won a little temporary popularity from the High Church 
party at the expense of sacrificing every atom he had ever had 
among the Evangelicals. Mr. Barker sent a note on Easter 
Monday, informing the Rector of his intention to write and 
draw the attention of the Bishop of Carswell to the introduction 
of “Popish practices in the parish church of Littleton-on-Sea.” 
As the Bishop belonged to the same vague Broad school to 
which the Rector adhered, Duncan only laughed at the note 
and some of the abuse in it, but Laura chose to take it to heart. 
When Miss St. Barbe came in Laura got scolded. 

“What in the wor/d does it matter? There are not twenty 
people among the congregation whose opinions are worth 
having, and those are with your husband. I don’t mean to 
say that they all agree with him, because twenty people are not 
likely a// to agree on a theological point, but they respect him, 
and know he is in earnest. Why should you care because old 
Barker, who wears a wig, hoots at him? Personally, | should 
prefer Mr. Barker hooting me, to praising me,’ and then 
Miss Ellen went on to make Laura laugh, by telling her a 
funny story about Mr. Barker when he was losing his_ hair, 
and some one telling him that /arvd rubbed in would make it 
grow again, and of his going to his sisters every night at 
ten o'clock for his niece Anna to do it. Miss St. Barbe was 
everything to Laura when her husband was out, while daily “the 
child,” as Miss Ellen always called her, grew dearer to her. She 
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delighted in giving Laura quaint old lace, that she had by her, 
and getting the girl to do something with it, so as to make her 
look more beautiful when her husband came home to dinner. 
She was never tired of contemplating “the child,” sitting opposite 
to her with a smile on her face. 

And then at last it came—God’s beautiful spring-time, and 
oh! how Laura enjoyed the sea-breeze the first day she went 
out in a bath-chair, with Miss St. Barbe and the Rector walking 
one on each side of her, and Louise following dutifully behind. 
She made them leave her at last, so that she might enjoy the 
scene in perfect quiet. It seemed so long since she had heard 
the ripple of the tiny waves. 

“How beautiful it is, isn’t it?” she said, when at last her 
husband rejoined her, the others having gone home. 

“ Beautiful indeed,” Duncan answered, and gave his wife’s 
hand a little pressure. Then they sat on in silence. They did 
not want to speak. It was enough for them to be there 
together. 

The Rector did not get many such walks with his wife. He 
had much visiting to do, for Littleton, at the time of which I am 
writing, had only one church, and as the population was con- 
siderable, he had plenty of work. He got on very well with the 
quite poor, and with the few members of the congregation who 
were really ladies and gentlemen, but it was the rich, retired 
tradespeople, who made things uncomfortable. And _ the 
members of his flock from whom he had the most to put up 
with were the ultra-Ritualistic Gubbins family. 

Sometimes it seemed to the Rector that the young man and 
his sister must be half insane from the way they behaved. 
Their conduct was so illogical. For instance, on a Saturday 
when the parish church was open for cleaning and airing, the 
pair would each spend an hour in “ watching,” as they called it, 
though what they “watched” I have not the very faintest idea. 
But when their devotions were over they would come out and 
glare at the Rector, and cut him and his wife. They used to 
pass Laura’s chair with a sneer, while Miss Gubbins went about 
saying there was nothing the matter with Mrs. Rodney— 
“nothing but affectation ”—“ any one could see it ”—“ it was all 
done to excite attention.” And on Sundays the young lady 
and her brother would be present at what the Prayer Book of 
their Church called the “ Administration of the Lord’s Supper,” 
but which they always spoke of as “ High Mass,” and when the 
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Rector read the prayer of consecration, they always prostrated 
themselves! I am writing of long ago, and before early services 
had become quite as common as they have now, and Mr. Rodney 
celebrated at mid-day. Young Mr. Gubbins and his sister 
were staunch advocates for “fasting Communion,” but as no 
one could be expected to abstain till noon, they compromised 
matters and eat dry toast for breakfast, and also drank their tea 
without sugar ! 

Once or twice Duncan sought to bring the pair round toa 
more consistent form of life, but his words fell on idle ears. 

There was nothing too unkind—too venomous, for them to 
say respecting Laura and her husband, and yet they crossed 
themselves, and prostrated themselves, “stood on their heads,” 
as Miss St. Barbe said, and never found out there was anything 
extraordinary in their conduct. 

Very different was that other Ritualistic member of the 
congregation—Miss Slater. True, she sighed over the Rector’s 
short coats, grey suits, and white tie, but she said no word 
which lacked courtesy, and did all she could to help him in the 
parish. The Rector liked the nervous, sallow lady in the semi- 
nun like dress, and Laura liked her, too. Miss Slater often 
called at the house with the yellow verandah, and would come 
in and sit with the gentle, beautiful young wife and cheer her up 
when she was unable to get out. Even Miss St. Barbe, who 
was not very easily pleased, took a liking to the lady, and used 
to chaff her a good deal. Miss St: Barbe delighted in shocking 
Miss Slater by expressing admiration for “ Kingsley ” or saying 
that “Stanley was too orthodox for her,” and the poor thing 
would hold up her hands in horror, but for all that, I think she 
was fond of Miss Ellen. She knew that if she needed food or 
money or wine for the sick and needy, Miss St. Barbe was 
always ready to provide it. 

It was a beautiful summer the one I am writing of, at 
Littleton-on-Sea, and long before July, Laura had relinquished 
her bath-chair, and had got quite a healthy colour in her cheeks. 
Miss St. Barbe hired the pony carriage, and took her for long 
expeditions. And one day they took their luncheon, and 
invited Miss Slater, and went for a picnic in a lordly park 
belonging to a certain nobleman, whose stately abode frowned 
down upon them from the heights above—a nobleman whose 
name was widely known, because it was his pleasure to pour 
forth his wealth in good and noble deeds. 
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“We must have another expedition soon,” Miss St. Barbe 
said, as they drove back to Littleton. The light of the setting 
sun fell on the grey pile, and the Gothic Cathedral raised on 
the side of the steep hill—making a beautiful picture. “We 
must have another expedition soon.” 

The others answered yes, and then a silence fell on the trio. 
The sun sank down into the grey silver sea, the vesper-song 
of the birds was hushed, the moon rose and shed its pale light 
across the land, while the air was heavy with the scent of a 
thousand flowers. Mr. Rodney was at the door waiting for 
them. 


“Will you kindly put on your hat and come out, this lovely 
morning?” Miss Ellen said, one glorious August day, appearing 
in the Rodneys’ drawing-room about noon, but Laura felt a 
little languid with the great heat, and told Miss St. Barbe she 
would prefer remaining on the verandah. Miss Ellen did not 
care to go to the sea alone, so she came and sat with Mrs. Rodney, 
and read little scraps from the newspaper, and abused 
Mr. Gladstone. 

Laura sat there quietly working, and enjoying the sweet 
ocean breeze. She liked to pause now and then and look 
across at the sea, which danced in the glorious sunlight in a 
myriad golden sparkles. By-and-bye came the echo of the 
church clock striking one. Miss Ellen had stopped reading, 
She was sitting quite still gazing out at the dim distant horizon. 
She held the 7zmes in her hand, and as Laura glanced at her, 
it struck her Miss St. Barbe had ceased speaking suddenly. She 
looked again. Miss Ellen did not notice her. 

“Is—is anything the matter?” she asked. 

Miss St. Barbe turned slowly. Then she threw back her 
head, attempted to reply, and failed. Then in a little while she 
conquered herself. 

“An old name, my dear,” she said, tapping the paper with 
her hand, “the name of an old friend. It woke a thousand 
memories, that is all.” Then she ceased to speak, and sat gazing 
at the sea. Once Laura fancied she heard her murmur to herself 
“Henry,” but she was not sure. By-and-bye Miss St. Barbe 
rose. She asked Laura a few questions about herself, told 
her on no account to forget the iron, and went away down 
the terrace. Mrs. Rodney took up the paper. What was it, 
she wondered, which had so profoundly affected Miss Ellen? 
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“The name of an old friend, my dear.” It was not 
Miss St. Barbe’s way to be demonstrative. She rarely called 
any one “dear.” And was it fancy that she had murmured 
the name “Henry.” Laura glanced down the columns of the 
press, at the part where Miss St. Barbe had let it fall at her 
feet. 

The Hon. Henry Delamere has arrived in London from the 
British Embassy at Constantinople on account of the illness of a 
relative. 

Was that the Henry? Laura wondered—the old friend ? 
Then her eye fell on another paragraph. 

SERIOUS ILLNESS OF LT.-GEN. SIR HENRY DAUBENY, Bart., V.C.,, 
C.B.—Old brother officers and the many friends of General Sir Henry 
Daubeny, will regret to learn that the gallant soldier is lying dangerously 
ill from a stroke of paralysis at his residence at Hampton Wick. 


When Mr. Rodney came in to luncheon, Laura told him 
about it. He went down the terrace afterwards and called at 
Miss St. Barbe’s, but he only saw Louise. Miss St. Barbe was not 
very well and would not see any one that afternoon. Then 
Mr. Rodney went off into the parish, and Laura had rather 
a dull time of it; which was only slightly relieved by a visit 
from mild Mrs. Newman. Mrs. Newman sat opposite to her, 
and smiled. She never did anything else. If you said it was 
a fine day, Mrs. Newman smiled. If you said it was a wet one, 
she smiled at that, too. She was perfectly inoffensive, and 
never made an enemy in her life, but a quarter of an hour in 
her society was generally considered enough. It was rather 
late when the Rector returned to dinner, nearly eight instead of 
half-past seven. As he hurried down the High Street, a cab 
passed him, with a box on it. Somehow he fancied that the 
person inside drew back, but it was only an idea, and he forgot 
it the next moment. He found his young wife in the hall. She 
was so glad to see him, she said. It had been very dull. Then 
they went into the dressing-room hand in hand, so that the 
Rector might prepare himself for the evening meal. 

“T wish you would say some prayer for those in trouble 
to-night,” Laura said, the same evening to her husband. “I can't 
help fancying Miss Ellen is very unhappy.” 

Mr. Rodney kissed his wife and did as she wished. 

Two days went by without any sign of Miss St. Barbe ; and 
on the third morning Laura called at her lodgings, but 
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Miss Ellen and Louise were both away, the landlady said— 
they had gone by the eight o’clock train three nights before. 
She didn’t know the address. It was somewhere near London 
she fancied. Laura came away more than ever convinced that 
things were not well with Miss St. Barbe. Three days later, 
and Mrs. Rodney read in the paper the following paragraph : 


DEATH OF LT.-GEN. StR HENRY DauBENy, Bart., V.C., C.B.— 
We regret to announce the death of this gallant soldier, which occurred 
at an early hour yesterday morning at his house at Hampton Wick. 
The General, who was one of the most popular men in the British 
Army, served with distinction in the Crimean War and the Indian 
Mutiny. He was awarded the Victoria Cross for distinguished bravery 
at the attempted storming of the Redan, 18th June, 1855. He married, 
in 1851, Miss Marion Smiles, daughter of the late G. Smiles, Esq., of 
Barnes Common. Lady Daubeny was not with her husband when he 
died, having only arrived from Germany on the morning of his death. 
The gallant General will be interred with military honours at Hampton 
Court on Friday next, at 3.30 p.m. 


Mrs. Rodney showed the paragraph to her husband. 

“T think that is the one,” she said. 

“Very likely,” the Rector answered. “I have heard that 
once she was desperately in love with some one, but there was 
a misunderstanding. I think it was old Captain Pattinson who 
told me about it.” 

The days crept by. Laura thought much of her friend, 
particularly on Friday. She wondered very much what 
Miss St. Barbe was doing that afternoon. Miss St. Barbe, 
at half-past three, was standing in a quiet churchyard, watching 
a procession coming slowly up the lane—watching the six- 
horsed gun-carriage, with its burden veiled by the Union Jack, 
and the feathers on the cocked hat, which rested thereon, 
dancing in the summer breeze—while above the roll of the 
muffled drums, and the great wailing sound of the March in 
Saul came the hoarse-shouted command to the firing party: 
“Halt! Rest on your arms reversed.” 

And late on Saturday evening, Laura and her husband, 
standing on their verandah, saw a cab stop at Miss St. Barbe’s 
rooms, and two persons alight from it. And the next day Miss 
Ellen was in her usual place at church. She was dressed 
entirely in black, except her bonnet, which had two white roses 
in it. She had her head thrown back, and she looked round at 
the folk with a little sort of half defiant air, as much as to say 
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she was still able to do battle. Then her glance met Laura’s, 
Miss St. Barbe’s smile had always been a very beautiful one, but 
Laura thought that there was something more than ordinarily 
sweet about it that day. Then the organ ceased, and the people 
rose. 

But more than once that Sunday morning, as Mr. Rodney’s 
glance fell upon Miss St. Barbe, it seemed to him as if some- 
thing had happened to her, as though she had passed through 
some fierce conflict—a long drawn, weary conflict, but that vow, 
though wounded, it was over, and she might rest! She met the 
Rodneys outside the door, and walked home with them. She 
had been away, she said, to see an old friend, whom they had 
laid to rest last Friday. She was glad to come back. No, she 
would not come in that day, but to-morrow she would be round 
as usual to take “the child” out. Then she smiled, and 
again it struck Laura how very sweet that smile was and 
how sad! 

Miss St. Barbe came the next morning. She and the 
Rector’s wife walked on the sands. The former did not talk 
much. She drew Laura’s arm through hers, and paced slowly 
up and down, evidently thinking deeply. 

“Did you ever see a military funeral, child?” she asked 
once, abruptly, and Laura answered “ No.” 

“It’s a beautiful sight,” Miss St. Barbe said, “and you never 
know what the Dead March is till you hear it ana band. The 
charger with the jack-boots reversed is perhaps the saddest 
sight of all. I should have kept up but for that. Tat finished 
me.” 

Then Miss St. Barbe’s voice failed her, and she looked away 
to the horizon. It was sometime before she could speak. To 
see a person of Miss Ellen’s strength of character overcome 
almost upset Laura, but she kept back her tears, only gently 
touching her friend’s hand in sympathy. Miss St. Barbe patted 
her softly. 

By-and-bye she said: “I will tell you all about it one day, 
my dear. It’s a very old story now, and it happened before the 
Flood, but I can’t speak of it yet. If I only knew that it was 
well with him, then I should be content. Do you ever pray for 
the dead, child ?” 

“No,” Laura exclaimed, looking startled, “never. It’s only 


Catholics who do that.” 
“Is it?” Miss St. Barbe answered. “Well, I do it, and I’m 
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not a Catholic. I often wish I was. If one could accept it all, 
but——” And the lady shrugged her shoulders. 

“But I thought it was wrong to pray for the dead,” Laura 
said. “It can be no use.” 

“ Why, child?” 

“ Because if the person one prays for is in Heaven, certainly 
that person cannot need prayer. And if the soul is lost, then 
not all the prayers will avail anything.” 

Miss St. Barbe looked troubled. “Child,” she said, “there is 
a doctrine of the Catholic Church that I believe—that I ust 
believe, or else go mad—and that is the doctrine of Purgatory. 
There are not many of us who are ready the instant after 
death to enter into the presence of an all-perfect God—not 
many. And there are some—some who have perhaps been 
called irreligious, and so on, but whose gentle, tender, brave 
hearts and kind actions have made them very dear to us, who 
we cannot bear to think of as lost. Who could endure to think 
that there was no chance for such as these? No matter how we 
love them, we may know that they were not ready for Heaven, 
but to think of their being lost for ever! No, I believe in 
Purgatory. How else can it be true that it is rendered to every 
man according to his works? What did the Apostle mean by 
‘the souls in prison’ to whom Christ went to preach? and who 
has also told us that we shall be purified by fire? Don’t try to 
change my hope in a Purgatory, child. It’s all I have to cling 
to,” and across the handsome face there shot a look of pain. 
“ All I have to cling to. If that was taken from me, I know not 
what would become of me. I will tell you all about it some 
time. As I said just now, it’s an old tale, but I have never 
spoken of it yet to anybody.” 

And one fine September day, when she and Mrs. Rodney 
had driven over to Stildon, a village some eight miles away, 
where the woods were very beautiful, she told her young friend 
about it. It was long ago, before Laura was born or thought of, 
and Sir Henry Daubeny had been only plain Mr. Daubeny then, 
with two cousins between him and the title. He was an aide- 
de-camp, poor as a church mouse, but they had loved each 
other. “ Not any of your foolish milk-and-water sort of things,” 
Miss St. Barbe said, “but wildly, passionately, as men and 
women sometimes do love. It was sweet enough while it lasted, 
but then his father objected—there was no money, or next to 
none, and both I and my father were proud folk. In a moment 
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of pride, I refused to have anything more to say to him, and 
in a fit of bitter anger he went off and married a Miss 
Marion Smiles, of Barnes Common, an heiress, whose father 
was something in the City. In a few months we both knew 
what we had done. He came once to the Park—I needn’t speak 
of it. He was mad then, my poor, passionate, tender-hearted 
fellow, but luckily for me I kept my head. I thank God for it, 
though I couldn’t have done so the night he left me near the 
park gates with that utter broken-hearted look upon his face. 
“Go back to the woman who is to be the mother of your child,” 
I said to him, and he went. I’m not going to tell you about 
that time, child. It was a terrible one, and that’s enough. I 
was like the man in the Bible, who said in the morning, ‘ Would 
God it were evening,’ and in the evening, ‘Would God it were 
morning.’ I never went out into society again, but when my 
poor mother died I became mistress of my father’s house, 
and had enough to do in attending him through his declining 
years. I suppose if one was always on the rack, one would give 
up calling out after a while, and perhaps some people thought I 
had got over it, but I was never one who got over things easily. 
It was years before I saw him again. He went out to the 
Crimea. I was staying then with my aunt at Winchester, but I 
don’t remember much, for my heart was with our soldiers. He 
told me the other day, how, before he sailed, he got leave 
for twenty-four hours and came down to Winchester, and 
in the darkness of the night, walked up and down in front of 
the house where my aunt lived. That was his way of wishing 
me good-bye.” Miss St. Barbe’s voice grew a trifle husky, and 
she paused. The silence of the wood was broken only by the 
song of the birds. 

By-and-bye she went on again. “I only saw him three 
times after that, till I saw him at Hampton Wick the other day. 
They were all accidental meetings, because I wasn’t a fool, but 
I am glad now I told him on one of those occasions how proud 
I was the day I read how our dear Queen had pinned her own 
cross, with her own hands, on his breast in Hyde Park. He 
was through the Mutiny, and afterwards he was at Chatham, 
till he went to the Horse Guards. Se was mostly away. He 
was too tender-hearted not to be good to her, or any one about 
him, but she had a wretched temper, and latterly she took it 
into her head that her health was bad, and was continually 
rushing off to German baths. She was there when he was taken 
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ill, and never reached her home till he was gone. I went with 
Louise to the hotel at Kingston the day I read it in the paper, 
and then I went and saw the doctor, and sent a message to say 
that if he liked to see his old friend, I was there, close at hand. 
He did like, my dear, and so I went. I wasn’t there long. I 
just asked him if there was anything in the wide world I could 
do, and he said ‘ Nothing.’ My poor old lover hadn’t been a 
religious man—in fact, to be honest, I suppose he had been the 
reverse, but I hope and believe that all the widows and orphans, 
and the other poor folk whom he had helped, prayed for him, 
and that the answer to their prayers came then. He was very 
tired, and quite ready to go. Speech was difficult, but faith 
must have been his on his death-bed, for he said‘ that the rest 
we would say on the other side!’ Then he said, ‘I have been 
a great sinner. May God forgive me!’ and that was the only 
prayer he uttered, but on that prayer I place all my hope. You 
don’t wonder, I believe, and must believe, in Purgatory now, 
do you? or that I pray for the dead? He only spoke once 
after that, and then he said, ‘Kiss me, my dear, and I kissed 
his poor paralyzed face. Five-and-twenty years had gone by 
since last our lips had met. Then—no, I forgot, not then—it 
was a little while afterwards, that I came away and left him. 
Two days later he died.” Again Miss St. Barbe paused. 

“T saw her after the funeral. She was just the same—full of 
her own ailments, but she was very civil to me, more so than 
she had ever been before. I think she was always afraid on 
those rare occasions when we met, that we might remember the 
days when we were young, but as I said just now, I wasn’t a 
fool, and knew better than that. My poor Henry!” 

Miss St. Barbe’s face contracted slightly as she spoke the 
name, but almost directly afterwards she was herself again, and 
went on. “ Now that it is all over, my dear, I don’t mind telling 
you that life has been a terrible warfare for me. I had to 
struggle every moment of the day and night to keep my mind 
from him. I knew I must not think of him, and on the whole 
I succeeded, as far as a poor, weak mortal could, I suppose, but 
now that it is over it is a relief to me. He has gone to an all- 
merciful Creator, and I may think of his spirit without sin, and 
I pray for him every hour of the day. That’s my tale, my dear, 
the tale of a grey-haired, old maid, but one who was loved truly 
enough once.” 

Then Miss St. Barbe’s voice, which had grown very full and 
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grand, broke suddenly, and she burst out crying. It was only 
for an instant, then she was herself again, patted Laura’s hand, 
stooped and kissed her, and told her not to make herself 
unhappy about what happened before the Flood. Then Miss 
St. Barbe rose to look for ferns, declaring that sea-anemones 
and ferns were her two passions. She was quite her old self 
again as they drove home—at least, to all ou/ward appearance. 
Only as the days went on her friendship with the Rodneys 
deepened, and her tenderness to Laura became greater than 
ever. The only change in Miss St. Barbe was that her hair, 
which two months ago had been almost entirely brown, was 
quite white before October came. 

“TI have to put my bonnet furticr back now,” she said, with 
one of her very sweetest smiles, to Laura, “otherwise I do not 
look sufficiently like the Empress Eugénie to satisfy the heart of 
my good Louise.” 





























Reviews. 





I—BATIFFOL’S HISTORY OF THE ROMAN BREVIARY.! 


RATHER more than four years ago, upon the appearance of 
the first edition of Abbé Batiffol’s Hestory of the Breviary, the 
late Father Morris devoted an article in THE MONTH to this 
topic, and summarized in some detail the very interesting 
conclusions developed by the French professor. If our readers 
wish for information as to the character and scope of the 
volume before us, we may refer them to that article, but we 
must not omit to point out that this English translation is in 
more ways than one distinctly superior to the French editions 
which have preceded it. The second issue of Abbé Batiffol’s 
book, though it followed close upon the heels of the first, was 
itself not a mere reprint of its predecessor, for one important 
section was revised and substantially remodelled. Since then 
the great work of Dom Baumer, Geschichte des Breviers, has 
appeared, and this, together with the criticisms of his reviewers, 
and the new facts and illustrations which have come before 
M. Batiffol in the course of his own reading, have enabled him 
to introduce sundry minor corrections and modifications, which 
add considerably to the value of his work. Moreover, the trans- 
lator has himself aided the author in the process of revision, he 
has occasionally added some medest but useful footnotes, he has 
translated the appendices originally quoted only in Latin, and 
he has added an index. To all these and other services the 
author bears witness in a preface written expressly for this 
English edition. 

With all this the book still remains a small book and a 
very readable book ; and it is here precisely that its value lies. 
On most of the points of controversy where the Abbé Batiffol 
diverges from the view of Dom Baumer, we are inclined to 
think the former to be in the wrong. But this after all is not 
a matter of such great importance. The questions are details 
about which a divergence of opinion may be readily tolerated. 

1 The History of the Roman Breviary. By M. VAbbé Pierre Batiffol. Trans- 


lated by A. M. Y. Baylay, M.A. London: Longmans, 1898. xvi. and 392 pp. 
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On the other hand, the general picture of the development of 
the Divine Office of the Church from its first beginnings, is 
clear, attractive, and substantially accurate, while it bears the 
stamp of an independent judgment which is not merely content 
with absorbing and popularizing the ideas of others. It supplies 
information which it seems to us is more useful and important 
to our clergy than the rule-of-thumb ceremonial which is too 
often dignified with the name of liturgical science. Indeed, we 
should like to see the study of this Hestory of the Breviary made 
obligatory upon all students in our ecclesiastical seminaries, 
not only for the sake of the information it contains, but especially 


that it may serve as a useful corrective to the formalism 


engendered by mere rubrics. 

It is in its broader features, its general tone and tendency, 
that the work of the Abbé Batiffol secms to us so excellent. 
In many of its details there is still we think occasionally room 
for improvement. To take one instance, the account both of 
the Little Office of our Blessed Lady and the Office for the 
Dead, seems to us to be inadequate. The author might much 
have improved his treatment of the subject if he had studied 
Mr. Edmund Bishops's historical sketch of the Prymer in one 
of the volumes recently issued by the Early English Text 
Society. Certainly also in any mention of the origin of the 
feast of All Souls, reference ought to be made to the letter 
of association between the monasteries of St. Gall and Reichenau, 
dating as early as the year 800. 

In the case of a book which has already made its mark in 
another language, the only really material point upon which 
a reviewer can be asked to give an opinion is the manner in 
which the translator has performed his task. Without pre- 
tending to have compared Mr. Baylay’s version with the original 
text very closely or carefully, we may record our impression, 
founded on a few random experiments, that the translation on 
the whole is an exceedingly good one, and that the book reads 
almost as pleasantly in English as it does in the original. We 
must confess we rather deplore the Anglican colour imported 
into the work along with the English dress—such forms for 
instance as Mattins, Alleluyas, memortals (e.g. “the memorial 
of the cross” = commemoratio ce cruce), responds (responsoria), 
&c., but it would be unreasonable perhars to expect that it 
could be otherwise. Again, we are occasionally inclined to 
quarrel with the translator for his rendering of proper names. 
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It was once our lot to have to look up Radulphus de Rivis, 
the liturgical Archdeacon of Tongres, in the British Museum 
catalogue, and we have such a vivid remembrance of the exciting 
half-hour spent in turning backwards and forwards from 
Rudolfus to Rodolfus and Radulfus, with a desperate excursion 
into Rolf and Ralph, to say nothing of the combinations 
to be obtained by substituting f% for f, that we do not feel 
grateful to Mr. Baylay for opening up a new variant for cata- 
loguers by using the French form Raoul de Rivo. But these are 
obviously matters of very minor consequence, and our general 
verdict upon the book, and upon the pains taken to make it 
both readable and accurate, are in the highest degree favourable. 


2.—FALKLANDS.! 

A new work by the author of the Zz7e of Szr Kenelm Digby, 
has lately appeared, dealing with the public and private history 
of the first and second Lords Falkland, which throws a good 
deal of light upon their character, and the period at which they 
lived. The author tells us that it has been written to amuse 
himself, and been published in order to obtain the opinions 
of the critics, but we venture to think that he has been animated 
by a more serious as well as loftier aim. The two Falklands 
and their wives are good representatives of the various types of 
English life in the first half of the sixteenth century, and no 
pains have been spared to enable the reader to form an accurate 
and impartial judgment upon thcir respective virtues and failings. 

Henry Cary, the first Viscount, was born about 1576, of a 
very ancient family in the west of England, was educated at 
Exeter College, Oxford, and filled a number of important posts 
at the Court of James I. and his successor. He married, when 
she was only a girl of fifteen, Elizabeth, daughter of the Chief 
Baron, Sir Lawrence Tanfield, and had by her no less than 
eleven children. He was appointed Lord Deputy of Ireland in 
1622, and seems to have treated the Catholics with great harsh- 
ness during his tenure of office. Lady Falkland, who appears 
to have done what she could for the people, had always « 
tendency to Catholicism, and after her return to England in 
1625, her mind received a further bias on the doctrine of 
Purgatory in consequence of the painful death of her eldest 


1 Falklands. By the author of the Life of Sir Kenelm Digby, &c. London: 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 
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daughter, Lady Home. The following year she was happily 
received into the Church by Father Pettinger, a learned and 
pious Benedictine, the ceremony taking place secretly, and ina 
stable. Her life, in consequence, became an almost uninterrupted 
series of persecutions until her death in 1639, but she persevered 
faithfully, and had the happiness of seeing six of her children 
follow her example. Her husband, a worthless, extravagant 
man, treated her with great unkindness after her conversion, but 
they were reconciled through the influence of the Queen, shortly 
before his death in 1633. Lucius, the second Viscount, a man 
of cultured and literary habits, was a zealous member of the 
Short Parliament, and its successor, the Long one. He at first 
espoused the popular side, but subsequently became Secretary 
of State to Charles I., and was killed at the Battle of Newbury. 
The author seems to aim at being the candid friend, we had 
almost said advocatus dtabolz, as he has taken pains to set down 
everything that can possibly tell against any of his characters. 
The result is not altogether pleasant reading. The statements 
that Lady Falkland, a confessor of the faith, was “eccentric 
almost to the verge of occasional aberration,” and “was very 
typical of the woman,” “who, if a saint, would try a saint,” 
might perhaps have been omitted without detriment to the 
work. So might the allusions to somewhat too intimate relations 
between Lucius and Mistress Moray. The evidence upon which 
both these allegations rests is moreover about as weak and 
unreliable as it can well be. 


3.—A CHINESE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA! 

Father Hwang Pe-lu has just issued from the Catholic 
Mission Press at Shanghai, two volumes in clear native print 
giving a complete history of Christianity in China. It is 
impossible to judge from the Chinese frontispiece whether or not 
Pe-lu is intended to represent the word Pierre; but as Father 
Pierre Hwang was undoubtedly the author of a valuable native 
work called Evidences of Truth, published in 1893, and as 
Hwang Pe-lu also appears upon the title-page of that publication, 
we may be safe in assuming that this is the same author, whose 
recent book, in French, upon La Propriété en Chine, we noticed 
in our October number. 

The principle upon which Father Hwang has gone in giving 
the present work to the press is to omit all reference to 


1 Shanghai: Imprimerie de la Mission Catholique. 
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persecutions, and simply to refer in terms of gratitude to the 
favours received from Chinese Emperors. And perhaps for the 
specific purpose of instructing the native mind, it is as well to 
secure at the outset the benevolent neutrality of the mandarins, 
by keeping completely in the background all recollection of the 
bitterness which is past. This feeling of allowing bygones to 
sleep undisturbed is to be welcomed on both sides, and is a 
noticeable feature in the church militancy of to-day. For 
instance, when Bishop Ryle of Liverpool bewailed the languishing 
“ No-Popery ” feeling in Liverpool the other day, the first to 
disclaim his views was the Protestant JZercury, which cried truce 
to these antiquated challenges, and gave voice to the rising 
popular wish to live in peace and let other religions alone ; the 
journal in question took occasion to remind Dr. Ryle that, in any 
case, his own belief was derived from that which he assailed. 

Father Hwang is obliged to start off with Chaldaean evidences 
in the first instance. In their Chinese form they represent that 
Christianity first made its way into China during the first 
centuries of our era, when St. Thomas the Apostle conveyed the 
Gospel to India and China. Archbishop “ Akeno” about A.D. 400, 
established a vicar-general to supervise the affairs of the Faith 
in China. Possibly this quite new statement may refer to the 
journey to China of Musaeus, Bishop of Abyssinia. However 
that may be, towards the close of the fourteenth century a large 
iron cross was dug up in Kiang Si province, bearing an 
inscription which referred back to events of the third century. 

The next step brings us to the arrival of the Nestorian 
Olopen and his colleagues in A.D. 635. We have before us at 
this moment a Japanese phototype of the Nestorian stone 
(dated A.D. 781), which was found buried in the ground near 
Si-an Fu about two hundred and seventy years ago; and also 
copies of the original Chinese decrees upon Christianity issued 
between the seventh and tenth centuries ; but as we propose in 
one of our early numbers to review the learning upon this 
celebrated S7#é/e in detail, we shall not make further allusion to 
the subject here. 

In 850, Archbishop Theodosius was at the head of religious 
affairs in India and China: he sent many missionaries to the 
East, and a great deal of proselytizing was done, the evidences 
of which, however, come from Western and not Chinese sources. 
We do not get on to perfectly clear and solid ground until the 
arrival of Plan Carpin at the Court of the Mongol Emperor 
Kuyuk Khan, whose mother, Tolekona, was a Christian. Then 
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comes the mission of Rubruquis, sent by Lewis XI. of France to 
Mangu Khan. Kublai Khan applied to the Pope for more 
missionaries in 1271, and it was in Nicolai de Pistario’s company 
that Marco Polo went on one occasion, followed by John de 
Montecorvin in 1290 Under Kublai’s successor, Timur, Arch- 
bishop John did much useful work ; he had seven Bishops under 
him, with thirty thousand converts. The renowned Friar 
Odoric arrived in 1314. 

Between 1321 and 1325, Pérouse became Bishop of Cheéh 
Kiang province, and the Emperor Shotepala granted salaries 
to the missionaries. This statement is confirmed by M. Devéria, 
who quotes a letter from Pérouse dated 1322; indeed, all Father 
Hwang’s statements are supported by other evidence so far as 
the Mongol dynasty is concerned. The last Mongol Emperor, 
Toghon Timur, was also well-disposed; the confirmatory 
evidence produced by Father Wallays of Penang, in his Hzstory 
of the Churches in the East, is somewhat weakened by his having 
in one place inadvertently used the name Kublai in referring to 
this Emperor. 

We now get on perfectly safe ground. The successes at 
Peking of Ricci, Pantoja, and Sabbatin des Ursis, are too well 
authenticated to need recapitulation; nothing is known, however, 
of the fate of Christianity in China during the two centuries or 
more which intervened between the flight of the Mongols in 
1368, and the last rulers of the Ming dynasty. Ricci died in 
1610, and was buried outside the Fou-ch‘éng Gate (vulgarly 
known to-day as the P‘ing-tsé Mén) of Peking. The inscription 
on Ricci’s tomb is very interesting, and does not seem to have 
been published in original before. A notice of the (Chinese) 
Life of Ricci appeared in our August issue. 

The second half of Father Hwang’s first volume, and the 
whole of the second volume, treat of the Church under the 
present Manchu dynasty, and of the relations of the Jesuits 
with the Emperors down to 1826, when the Portuguese priest, 
whose Chinese name is Kao Shoe-K‘ien, ceased His connection 
with the Observatory. Ever since that date no Europeans 
have been employcd, though their system is still followed ina 
behind-the-times kind of way. 

[t is not very likely that many of our readers will be able 
to consult the criginal Chinese, but it is well to call attention 
to the fact that China is moving—e pur si muove-—and an 
important literature, Christian as well as scientific, is beginning 
sericusly to leaven the ignorant mass. 
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4.—MEDITATIONS ON THE SACRED PASSION.! 

One volume of Meditations by Cardinal Wiseman has long 
been in the hands of English Catholic readers, but it seems he 
left behind him in manuscript material for another. What 
appears now, if we rightly understand our present Cardinal 
Archbishop, who writes a short Preface to the volume before 
us, is not the entirety of the as yet unpublished meditations, 
but a selection from them of those devoted to the Passion of 
our Lord. These Meditations will be very welcome at the 
present moment, when we are in want of an appropriate book 
of devotions for Lent, when too our interest in Cardinal 
Wiseman’s writings has been quickened by the recent publi- 
cation of Mr. Wilfred Ward’s Life. Cardinal Wiseman used to 
write his Meditations at the rate of one a day whilst he was 
Rector of the English College, the fresh meditations being each 
day read aloud to the students. One might have feared lest 
such rapid writing should mean inferior matter. But his mind 
was always bright and ready, and the rapidity of production 
leaves its chief trace in the spontaneity and practical character 
of the thoughts. 


u 


5-—TO CALVARY THROUGH THE MASs.° 

These seven short lectures on Holy Mass will, we feel sure, 
by their deep earnestness and the charm of their simple style, 
win their way to many hearts. Carefully avoiding controversy 
as such, and all parade of learned investigation or theological 
minuteness, the author keeps before his readers all the time one 
great far-reaching thought, and succeeds it seems to us quite 
admirably in so presenting it, by vigorous touches and homely 
illustrations, as to make it not merely recognized as a truth of 
religion but felt as a holy influence. The purpose of the little 
book is sufficiently declared in the Preface : 

The main thought which I hope to bring out in these lectures is 
the édea of sacrifice. . . . The sacrifices of the Jewish Church did not 
interfere with the Sacrifice of Calvary, but helped those who offered 
them to reach forward to the Great Sacrifice. The Old Law is fulfilled 
in the new and perfect sacrifice offered in memory of our Lord which 
still more powerfully reaches back to the Sacrifice of the Cross. 


1 Meditations on the Sacred Passion of our Lord. By Cardinal Wiseman. 
London: Burns and Oates, 1898. 

2 To Calvary through the Mass. By the Rev. Eric William Leslie, S,J. London: 
Catholic Truth Society, 1897. 
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The purpose so set forth is carefully worked out and driven 
home and fastened into the mind with strong, clear words in a 
well ordered series of lectures, which seem to follow on by an 
easy and natural development—the result, we may believe, of 
a good deal of conscientious study. 

A little personal narrative is interwoven with the lectures 
merely to serve as a connecting link, and like all the rest of the 
book it is very simple and unpretending, good as far as it goes, 
and not intended to go farther than it does. A prosperous man 
of business who was too shy to attend the lectures at first, 
but who listened eagerly to an authorized report of them, is 
converted of course in the end. Is it too much to hope that 
other readers of these lectures will rise from their perusal having 
made the same practical resolution as Mr. George Bold of the 
story: “Well,” said George, after a moment’s silence, “I hope 
to go to Mass regularly every day of my life!” 


6.—THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE OXFORD MOVEMENT.! 

The external get-up of Zhe Secret History of the Oxford 
Movement is such as might lead one to expect some valuable 
contents within. But Mr. Walter Walsh’s name on the title- 
page suggests that we shall find only the usual farrago of 
fanatical nonsense out of which the Protestant Alliance people 
construct their creed. In fact, the material within justifies both 
expectations. There is abundance of nonsense, even the apostate 
Desanctis and “Sister Mary Agnes” being cited as trustworthy 
authorities, but there is also some interesting information about 
the proceedings of the Anglican Society of the Holy Cross, and 
of some similar Societies. Mr. Walsh thinks, of course, that 
what he has to say about these Societies, particularly about the 
Society of the Holy Cross, is very shocking, but we confess that, 
whilst it was a pity that there should have been so much 
unnecessary secresy, what he has to reveal about the proceedings 
of the members does not appear to have been, speaking generally, 
disedifying. As for the Przest in Absolution, people unacquainted 
with human consciences of course misunderstand it, but appar- 
ently (for we have never seen it) it was a harmless book enough, 
though, like many legal and medical books, not meant for 
youths and maidens. There is one thing, however, not about 


1 The Secret History of the Oxford Movement. London: Swan Sonnenschein. 
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the doings of the members of this Society of Holy Cross, but 
about their self-appointed chronicler, which most people will 
think requires explanation. Mr. Walsh telis us that “several of 
the secret documents of the Society of the Holy Cross have 
come into my possession, in a honourable and straightforward 
manner, and on them my description of the Society is mainly 
built.”!_ Would it not be better to explain to us what this 
honourable and straightforward manner was, and what relation 
it bore to the curious transaction of which we are informed by 
a report in the Ztmes for February 15th of the trial of a 
certain youth named Alfred Northbrook Rose? This youth 
of twenty-two was charged and convicted of stealing books 
and portions of books from Canon Deedes at Brighton, a kind 
of offence at which he was an old hand, though so young in 
years. On his behalf it was suggested by his counsel that 
“the prisoner had been prosecuted only because he had revealed 
certain proceedings of the Societas Sanctz Crucis to the Secretary 
of the Church Association, for which he had been paid twenty- 
five shillings.” The judge’s opinion of this young man was 
that he was “nothing better than a wolf in sheep’s clothing, 
preying under the cloak of religion on those who were kind to 
him,” and he awarded him three years’ penal servitude. We do 
not suggest that “the Secretary of the Church Association” 
(?and Mr. Walsh) were aware of the character of the person 
with whom they were dealing, though they ought clearly to 
have inquired more carefully. But it is an illustration of the 
easy way in which these ultra-bigots allow themselves to be 
victimized by impostors. 


7-—DATA OF MODERN ETHICS.” 


If this is somewhat of a dreary and depressing volume, it is 
not the fault of the author, but of the theories that he has 
undertaken to refute, of J. S. Mill, of A. Bain, of Comte, but 
particularly of Mr. Herbert Spencer. It is sad to think that 
our clever boys and girls, who pass through a School Board 
elementary curriculum with distinction, and are afterwards 
treated with a feast of secondary education at the public 
expense, must draw their principles of conduct from a somewhat 

’ P.. 47. 


* Data of Modern Ethics Examined, By the Rev. John F. Ming, S.J. Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy, Canisius College, Buffalo. Benziger. 386 pp. 
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dubious biology misapplied to ethics. If the name of God must 
not be mentioned in connection with morality, it would have 
been better to have stuck to Aristotle. Moral ideas, hedonism 
and altruism, the effect of heredity in the growth of the moral 
sense, the Spencerian theories of justice and beneficence, all 
come under Father Ming’s review. Morality, undeterred by 
any coercive fear, and gradually growing independent even of 
self-restraint, is exposed as a pernicious illusion. The book is 
in the main polemical; and on that account, we conceive, is not 
intended by its author to serve as a text-book of ethics. It is 
a book to read when such a text-book has been mastered. The 
first ways of a new science should ever be ways of peace. To 
enter on them with the clang of war and controversy is to create 
confusion in the student’s mind. In ethics and in theology 
pseudo-Darwinism appears at its worst. Father Ming has 
laboured valiantly to rid us of such unscientific ethics. 


Literary Record. 


I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 
THE little sketch of the history of the Irish province of 
discalced Carmelites which Father Patrick, O.D.C., has published 
under the title Carmel in Ireland, is sure to be welcomed by the 
many friends of the Order in this country and in the sister isle. 
It was in 1625 that two Carmelite friars came to Dublin from 
Louvain, and, despite many vicissitudes of fortune, St. Theresa’s 
reform has held its ground in Ireland ever since. Father Patrick 
tells the story of their labours and sufferings very simply and 
concisely, and he has supplemented his volume with a collection 
of obituary notices of all the members of the province about 
whom anything can be discovered. The materials for the 
sketch seem to be a little thin, but an imposing list of authorities 
is given at the beginning of the book. Our chief complaint 
would be that the author seems to have no idea of the proper 
use of italics and inverted commas, a fault which makes his 
book at times rather aggravating reading. Take such a sentence 
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as the following: ‘Now Irish annalists consider the “ Browz 
Scapular” of Carmel one of the simplest explanations of their 
forefathers’ devotion to the Catholic religion during “ Penal 
Days,”’ &c. Why should it be deemed necessary to italicize 
such common phrases as “ Brown Scapular” and “ Penal Days,” 
and as if this were not enough, to add both capitals and inverted 
commas ? 

Father Andrea Ferrato, S.J., has published an exceedingly 
interesting and scholarly drochure on the practice of exposing 
the Blessed Sacrament upon Shrove Tuesday, and during the 
season of Carnival.!_ It is a development, as he shows, of the 
devotion of the Quarant’ Ore, but distinct in its conception. It 
seems to have been rendered popular mainly through the 
exertions of Blessed Giovanni Ancina in the diocese of Saluzzo, 
who adopted it with the view of counteracting the progress of 
heresy. The remedy proved most efficacious, and the holy 
Bishop had the consolation both of seeing heresy extirpated in 
his diocese and the devotion widely spread in Italy and through- 
out the world. 

Messrs. Burns and Oates send us a fourth edition of the 
Life of Don Bosco, A Noble Revenge, by Whyte Avis, and 
India, a Sketch of the Madura Mission, by H. Whitehead, S.J. 
The Life of Don Bosco is a translation by Lady Martin from 
the French of M. Villefranche. Don Bosco’s is a life which 
should prove attractive to readers not merely on account of the 
interest of his wonderful work for the children of Turin, but also 
because he was a saint of our own days, dan by studying his 
life we can the better realize the historical truth of what we 
read of the saints of former days. A Noble Revenge is the 
story of a young French heiress, herself a good Catholic, who 
is deceived into allying herself by a purely civil marriage with 
an impecunious infidel. The story will please some, but the 
young heiress, her friends, and her spiritual adviser, are made 
to act in a most improbable way which for many readers 
will spoil the delusion. The authoress when she makes her 
characters speak French, should see that they speak it correctly. 
India is an account of the Catholic mission in Madura, by 
one of the Jesuit missionaries attached to it. The author gives 
a clear and graphic account of the work done, with its successes 
and disappointments, and the difficulties it has to encounter 
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from Goanese, Protestants, Brahmins, Mahomedans, and others. 
It is just the sort of book required to interest the Catholics of 
this country in a work which has great claims on their charity. 

Readers of Lady Lindsay’s poems will not think it in- 
appropriate that a selection of them should appear in Zhe 
Penny Poets: and this is what the editor tells us he has 
himself felt, although otherwise prone to confine his series to 
the masterpieces of poets no longer among the living. We 
have here some of her longer pieces, as L’Outremer, and The 
Flower Seller, and some forty or fifty of her short lyrical pieces. 
Had we space for quotations, we should find it hard to select, 
for whilst the longer pieces are good the short pieces are simply 
delightful in the truth of their sentiment, the tenderness of their 
pathos, and the exquisite delicacy of the rhythm and language. 

Messrs. Washbourne send us Retreat Conferences by Father 
Charles Cox, O.M.I., a plain and practical series of such 
conferences which will be found useful, as nuns who have not 
secured a Father to give them a retreat like to have a little 
variety from year to year in the books they use as substitutes. 
The same publishers also send us a story by A. A. Hyde, 
entitled Coming Events cast their Shadows, a tale of which the 
scene is laid in France during the time of the Franco-Prussian 
War. 

From Messrs. Benziger we have Our Own Will, by the Rev. 
J. Allen, D.D., and three little books of devotion, V7sz/s to 
Jesus in the Tabernacle, The Catholic Father, and the 
Imitation of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Our Own Will was 
written for the Dominican Nuns in King Williamstown, 
South Africa, and has a Preface by the late Bishop Ricards. 
It can be cordially recommended, for it is full of sound theo- 
Jogical instruction, and at the same time thoroughly practical. 
Visits to Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament is for the use of those 
who spend, from time to time, an hour or half an hour before 
the Blessed Sacrament, and is so arranged as to supply them 
with plenty of matter for mental and vocal prayers during their 
adoration. 

Zur Beurtheilung Savonarolas, published by Messrs. Herder 
of Freiburg, is a little pamphlet from the pen of M. Pastor. In 
view of the coming celebrations in Savonarola’s honour, which 
are to take place at Florence, the great historian gives us his 

1 The Penny Poets. UX. The Aing’s Last Vigil, and other Poems. By Lady 
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own estimate of the famous preacher. He protests against the 
notion that Savonarola was a saint, or free from serious fault in 
his political transactions and his resistance to the Holy See, and 
on the other hand, he maintains that Alexander VI., what- 
ever he may have been in other respects, was irreproachable 
in his conduct towards Savonarola. M. Pastor is very severe on 
Pére Bayonne, for what he deems the excessive advocacy of 
his fellow Dominican, and he also censures Father Proctor’s 
Savonarola and the Reformation in the Catholic Truth Society’s 
Historical Papers. But he is clearly wrong in pronouncing that 
Father Proctor was wasting time in proving that Savonarola 
was no harbinger of the Reformation. It may be that in 
Germany this absurd notion is universally given up. But it is 
not so in England, as Dean Farrar’s sermon, which moved 
Father Proctor to write, sufficiently proves. 

The Catholic Truth Society sends us a new booklet and 
a few new tracts. The booklet is Father Joseph’s Readings for 
Lent, which gives for each day of Lent a text with a reading 
based upon it, which may, if that is preferred, be turned into 
a meditation. The little volume will be popular during the 
present Lenten season. The Second Spring, and Christ upon 
the Waters, are reprints of Cardinal Newman’s two famous 
sermons. It would be discreditable for an English Catholic 
not to have read them, and it is therefore most appropriate 
that they should be offered in so accessible a form. Socialism 
is the fourth edition revised of a pamphlet by Father Joseph 
Rickaby. Bessie’s Black Pudding, or The Bible only, is a tract 
in dialogue form for the instruction of those who believe the 
Bible only to be a sufficient rule of faith. The title may seem 
somewhat perplexing, but any one who has read the tract will 
pronounce it most appropriate. Readers will also be delighted 
with the skill in which the argument is brought out, and the 
lifelike character of the dialogue. Garcia Moreno is a biogra- 
phical tract giving an account of the life of that truly Catholic 
and admirable President of Ecuador. Don Lansperg’s Week 
of the Sacred Heart is a little book of devotion, the nature of 
which is sufficiently indicated by its title. St. Peter Fourier 
was canonized only last year; a Life of him, therefore, is very 
opportune. He was a Canon of the Lateran who effected a 
valuable reform in the French houses of his Order in the last 
century, and was likewise the founder of the first Congregation 
of nuns for the free education of children. 
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Il—MAGAZINES. 


Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 

STUDIEN UND MITTHEILUNGEN. (4th Quarter, 1897.) 

The Consuetudines Farfenses and a Latin MS. of the Vatican. 
Dr. B. Algers. Associations for Prayer in the Monastery 
of Kladrau. The Spirit of St. Benedict. Z£. Schmidt. 
The First Beginning of Devotion to our Blessed Lady. 
B. Plaine, &c. 

DER KATHOLIK. (February.) 

Cardinal Wiseman. Dr. Bellesheim. Catholic Missions and 
Catholic Germany. The newly discovered “Sayings of 
Jesus.” Dr. G. Esser. Friedrich Wasmann (1805—1886). 
Reviews, &c. 

LA CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (February 5 and 19.) 

Banners in the Church. The Case of Alfred Dreyfus. The 
Genesis of the “Statute.” Legislation and the Rest 
upon Holidays. The Pelasgic Hittites. German Ration- 
alism and its Methods. 

STIMMEN AUS MARIA-LAACH. 

Miracles and Gospel Criticism. C. Auelicr. The Rise and Fall 
of de Lamennais. O. Pfii/f, The Overflow of the Nile. 
J. Schwarz. Reviews, &c. 

L’UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (February 15.) 

The Lawfulness or Unlawfulness of Hypnotic Suggestion. 
E. Blanc. Tennyson. P. Ragey. Michael Angelo’s 
Work in Florence. P. Fontaine. The Superiority of 
the Anglo-Saxon Races. Adbé Delfour. Reviews, &c. 

La REVUE GENERALE. (February.) 

Pisa (Illustrated). A. Gofix. Rigorism and the Number of the 
Elect. A. Casteletn. Alphonse Daudet. AH. Bordeaux. 
A Spanish Holiday. G. Delaveux. Reviews, &c. 

REVUE BENEDICTINE. (February.) 

Dom Louis Tosti, C.A. Some of the Correspondents of Dom 

Calmet. Dom U. Berliére. Reviews, &c. 








